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Preface to the First Edition 


Except for chapter eight, which is bused on frst-hand research, 
most of this book rests on published material, though sone ol it 
iş rather hard to come by. For the numercus countries whoye 
languages I do not read or whose publicatlons werc inaccessible 
to me, I am also indebicd for information, extracted or more 
lkely voluntecred with enthusiasm, by friends and collestyucs 
aware of my interest in this subject. Tbis applies to many of my 
references to banditry in Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Russla, 
Turkey and Tunista, but also to some of wbat is written here 
about various countries of Latin America, the Indian subcon- 
tinent, Italy and Spain. My thanks to these learncd aficionudus 
of Robin Hood and to numerous seminars in Britain and tbe 
U.S.A. which criticized the argumeniş of this book and put me 
in the way of further sourccs. My thanks also to the Widener 
Library of Harvard University, as good a placeasI know for the 
researcher to work in. My particular debts are acknowlcdgcd in 
(ootnotes, which I bave kept toa minimum, the bibliography, and 
at the end of this prcface. A special word of thanks to Enzo Crca 
ofRome,to M.AntoineTellezof Paris, und toSergcantı Jos€ Avalos 
of Pampa Grande, Chuvo, Argcntina, farmer and formeriy rural 
policeman, whose reminiscences of the bandits of Corrientes and 
the Chaco, whom he respected and pursued, confirm thc analysis 
of chapter three on almost all points. I can only regret that I did 
not make his acguaintance until after the text of this book was 
complete. 

Two brief methodological notes: First, it will be clcar that 1 
have tried to explain why social banditry is so remarkabiy uni- 
form a phenomenon throughout the age and conlinenis. Can 
this explanation be tested? Yes, in so farasit predicts, broadiy 
speaking, how bandits will act and what stories people will teli 
about them im areas hitherto unstudied. The present cssay 
elaborates tbe *modej? otiyinaliy sketchcd out in my Primitive 
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Rebels, which was based exclusively on European — mostiy 
Spanish and Italian — malerial, but docs not, I hope, conflict 
withit. Sul, the wider thç generalizatlon ,the more likely it is that 
ındıvidual peculiaritics are neglected. 

Second, I haverelied larpely on a rathcr tricky historical source, 
namely poems and ballads, So far as the facls of banditry are 
concermed, these records of public memory and myıh are of 
course guite unreliable, however remotcly based on real eyenis, 
though they give much incidental information about the social 
environment of banditry, at least in so far as thcrc is no reason 
why this should be distorted. But (bere isa more serious difli- 
culty. How far does the 'myth' of banditry throw light on the 
real patlern of bandit bchaviour? In other words, how far do 
bandits live up to the social role (hey have been assigned in the 
drama of peasant life? "here is plainly some connection. | hopc 
that in formulating it I have not gone beyond thç bounds of 
common Sense. 

The above observations arc rcally addressed to the sociologists 
and social hiştorians who have begun to take a livçiy interest in 
bandits. However, I hope this book is not addressed only to them, 
but can be read and looked at with pleasure ard profil by ali 
who share the view expresscd by Charles Macfarlanc, an earlier 
writer on this subject, in words which may stand as its epigraph: 
“There are few subjecis that interçst us more generally than the 
adventures of robbers and bandir!.'' 

For help in procuring and identifying illustrations, I am 
indebted in addition to Prof. B. Cvetkova of Sofia, C. A. Curwen 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Mrs Feci-ling 
Biackburn and Richard Rogers, and to Mrs Georgina Brückner. 


London, June 1969 F.J. HOBSBAWM 


Preface to Pantheon Edition 


Pcople may not like to meet bandits, especialiy on a dark 
night, but a taste for reading about them sccms (o bu univer- 
sal. The present book has, since publication, been translated 
into ten languages and published in countries ranging İron 
Norway in thç North to Brazil in the South, from the USA 
in the West to Japan in the Cast. This edition is somewhat 
amplified and çhanged comparcd with thç original American 
edition of 1969. Some extra material, notabiy about Latin 
America, has been iucluded and an appendix on Womcn and 
Banditry has been added. The Bibliography, which does not 
claim to be more (han a seleclive guide to further rcading, bas 
been brought up to date. The argument of the book remains 
substantialiy as it was. The main criticisms which have buzu 
made of it arç discussod in a postscript, which also briefiy sur- 
veys some later work in the field. I need nol suy that 1 owe 
an unormous debt of gratitude to the very large number of 
friends, colleagues and other bandit-bufis who have, since 
1969, sent mc ıbcir work and their criticisms of minc, drawn 
my attention to books and articles I would not have come 
across otherwise and to bandils in countrics and periods unfa- 
miliarto me, or to those | might have known about but didn't. 
Öne such case study may serve as a uselul introduction to the 
complicated subject of 'social banditry" vwehich is the subject 
of this book. It was compiled by an unknown student at the 
University of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, whose papcr was made 
available to me by his teacher. At the time Iİ reveived this 
paper, basvd on local informants and periodical sources in 
English and Tigrina, | was not given the name of the author, 
for reasons connected with hec uncertain political state of 
Ethiopia and Üritrea at the time. If he should chance to see 
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this edition, and wishes to make himself known, 1 should be 
ınore iban happy to acknowledge my debt to him. 

Here, then, in a rather summary form, is the story of Welde- 
gabrici, oldest of the Mesazgi brothers (1902/3—1964). Let it 
spcak for itseif. 


in the days when Eritrea was an Italian colony, Weldegabriel's 
father, a pcasant of the village of Beraguit in the district of 
Mereta Sebene, dicd in prison, where he had been put as one 
of the villâge representatives who opposed the appointment of 
a ncw district gövernor because he was not a native of the dis- 
trict. The widow blamed the unpopular governor, and called 
fur blood-vengeance, but her sons were 100 young, local opin- 
jon was divided about the govcrnor's guiht, and in any case 
thc ltalians banned blood-fcuds. Her four sons grew up and 
set(led pcacefully as farmers. Weldegabriel joined the colonial 
troops as an askari, secrved the Italians in Libya during the 
Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935—36 with two of his brothers, 
and in the occupation of Ethiopia (1936-41). After the 
British won they went home to farm again, with some cash 
savings, a little Italian, and a good knowledge of weapons and 
military skills. Weldegabriel was a good soldier, promoted to 
noncommissioned officer. 

The Italian colonial order had broken down and the British 
were temporarily administering the territory. İn the disturbed 
postwar conditions benditry flourished, thc large body of diş- 
banded askari forming a natural reservoir of potential recruits. 
Jobs were scarce and Eritreans continued to sufler discrimina- 
ton as against the İltalians. Immigrant LEthioptuns bad cven 
fcwer chances. Ethnic groups raided one another in the higb- 
lands in competition for land and cattle, Blood-feuds revived, 
since the Italian administrution no longer stovd in the way of 
thc performancç of this sacred duty. Moreover, in such condi- 
ions banditry secmed to provide reasonable career prospects, 
at lcast for a time. Ihc Mesazgi brothers cntered it via their 
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old family fend, though the hardships of civilian life may have 
encouragped them to take this gvarrel up again. 

As it happcned the district govcrnor, son of the man who 
might have been held responsible for thcir father's death, 
made himself unpopular for much the same reason as his 
father, by appointing to village office a member öf a minority 
clan setlled in Beraguit village, but strangcıs by origin. Welde- 
gabriel was jailed for opposing him on behalf of the village 
and, İiberated after a year, further (hreatened. The brothers 
decided to kill the new governor — this was legitimate under 
the feuding laws — and for this purpose divorced their wives 
so that the police would not punish them, incidentally regain- 
ing by this means the mobility without which outlaws cannot 
operate. They shot him and went into a nearby forest, relying 
on friends and rulatives for supplies. The majority of the vil- 
lage supported them as champions of village rights, but they 
could not in any casc have offended their former neighbours 
by robbing them. 

The minority clan, as well as the governor's kin, naturaliy 
opposed them and helped the British authorities. The Mesazgis 
avoided massacring them but tried, with fair sucvuss, to make 
life impossibic for them İocally. Most of them left and thc 
brothers gained further local popularity since the land of the 
emigrants was now available for other villagers. However, 
thç rest of the district considered them as ordınary bandıits, be- 
cause there was doubt about the legitimucy of the blood-feud. 
They were tolcrated because they took care not to harın the 
local people who left them alone. 

Since they needed wider support, not least to harass the 
governor's family, the brothers took to going round ıhc vil- 
lages urging thç peasants not to work the plots of land assigned 
to the governor, and (o share them out. By a mixturc of pcr- 
suasion and suitabiy judged strone-arın (actics ıhey convinced 
various villages to denounce thesc semi-feudal rights ani thus 
brought to an end the lords' right to land und İrce labour in 
the district of Mereta Sebcne. At tbis point they came to be 
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rugarded not as plain bandits but as 'special' or social bandits. 
They therefore enjoyed protection against the police, who 
werc sent to the urca against them — at the expense of the 
villagers. 

As the police cut them off from their sources of supply, the 
brothers had (o go robbing along the regionul main road. They 
were joincd by other bandits. But since robbing icllow-Eri- 
ireans could lead to new feuds, they preferred to rob İtalians. 
One of the brothers was killed, and (he remaining two there- 
forç took to killing any Italian for vengeance, thus acguiring 
a reputation as champions of the Eritreans, Though they prob- 
abiy killed no morc than cleven, their feats werc cxaggerated 
by local opinion, which credited them with the usual heroic 
attributes and inyulnerability of the social bandit. They ac- 
guired a myth, What is ınore, Since the roadsş became unsafe 
for llalian drivers, Eritreans who had previousiy not been 
allowed to drive by the Italian administratilon or the British, 
were authorised to do şo. This was welcomed as a rise in status 
and for the jobs which now became availabic. Many people 
said: “Long live the sons of Mesazgi. They enabled us (o drive 
cars.” The brothers had entered politics. 

At this point (1948) Eritrean politics were complicatcd by 
the uncertainty about the future of the ex-calony. Champions 
of unity with Ethiopia oppused supportlers of various formulas 
for eventual Eritrean independence. Prominent Unionists ap- 
proached thc bandits for support, and almost all Christian 
ones accepted becausc it gave them a sense of identity and 
sccurity against the predominantiy Moslem independence 
men. However, while thc brothers supported the union, as 
sensible men they did not kill Eritreans for political reasons 
in order to avoid feuds, nor did Weldegabric| burn houses or 
crops. Support İrom Ethiopia gave the bandıts not only arms 
and money but refuge acroşs the border. However, while 
Weldegabriel took his share in terrorizing Eritrea into federa- 
tion with Ethiopia and fighting the Moslems, he Was cureful 
not to involve himself or his home district of Mereta Sebena 
in fights which did not concern it directiy. 
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When the U.N. had finaliy voted for federation the bandits 
lost the support of the Unionists and the Ethioplan govern- 
ment. Most of (hem were amnesticd in 1951, but Weldegabriel 
held out until 1952, and was one of the fourteen bandits con- 
sidered t00 infamous by the British to be allowed to stay in 
Eritrea. The British thereforç arrangej for these to be given 
asylum in Ethiopiu, where they received some land from the 
Emperor.in Tigre province and a monthly stipend from him. 
Alas, they were strangers now themselves and the local pcas- 
ants were hostile,. The Emperor's promise of less iroublesome 
land, bettcr allowances and free education for their children 
nevcr materialized. All of the bandits except Weldegabriel 
drifted back to Eritrea, 

He himself could have returned to Beraguit, since he was 
a rekpected member of the community önve he ceased to be- 
come an outlaw. He had remarrled his wife, since »he Was no 
longer at risk nor he forced to rove. Tbc kin of the dead 
governor, his enemies, were still powerful in Mereta Sebcne, 
and he and his family were still 'in blood' with them. So he 
preferrcd to live out bis life in Tigre. He died at the age of 59 
in a hospital in Addis Abaha. A commemoration service was 
held for him in Beraguit. As an Eritrean newspaper reportod, 
it was attended by many Eritrean notables, and funcral sing- 
ers sang songs praising his achievements. Eritrcan pultriots 
are in two minds about the carcer ot Weldegabriel: a people's 
bandir, bul one who was instrumental in ımukine their country 
into a part of Fthiopia, But his politics were not those of the 
twentieth century. They were the ancient politics of Robin 
Hood faced with the Sheriff of Nottüngham, 


American readers isı the 1980s may find the carecr of mcn 
such as the sons of Mesazgi strange and difficult (© understand. 
The chapters which follow will, I bope. help to explain it. 


Il 
What is Social Banditry? 


We are sad, it is true, but that, is because wc have always been 
pursecutcd. The geniry use (be pen, we the gun; they arc the İords of 
the land, we of tbe mountain. 

An old brigand from Roccamandolf" 


For the law, anyone belonging to a group of men who attack 
and rob witb violence is a bandit, from those who snatch pay- 
rolls üt an urban sireel corner to organized insurgents or 
guerrillas who happen not to be ollicially recognizcd as such. 
Historians and sociologists cannot use so crude a definition. İn 
this book we shall be dealing only with sume kinds of robbers, 
naımely those who are ot regarded as simple criminals by pub- 
liç opinion. We shall be dealing essentially with a form of in- 
dividual or minority rebellion within peasant socicties. For (be 
sake of convenience we shall omit the urban eguivalent of the 
pcasant bandit-rebel, and say little about the more numerous 
rural desperadoes who are not peasants by origin or allegiance, 
but impoverişhed genilemen-robbers. Town and country are 
too different as human communities to be casily discusscd in 
the sane terins, and in any case peasunt bandits, like most peas- 
ants, distrust and hate townsmen. Bandit gentry (most Tunuliar 
in the form of the 'robber knights' of late medieval Germany) 
are much more mixed up with peasunts, but (he relationship, 
which will be discussed below (pp. 91 and 93) is obscurc 
and complex. 

o The point about social bandits is that they are peasanı out- 
“ Jaws whom the lord and state regard as criminals, but who re- 
main within peasant sociciy, and are considered by their people 
aş hcrocs, as champions, avengers, fighters for justice, perhaps 
even leaders of liberation, and in any case as men to he ad- 
mircd, hcipcd and supported. This rçlation betwcen the ordinary 
peasant and the rebel, outlaw and robber is what makes social 
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bandilry interesting and significant. İt also distinguishes it from 
two other kinds of rural crime: from the activities of gangs 
drawn from the professional 'underworld' or of mere İrcee 
hovfers (“common robbers”), and frouı communities tor whom 
raiding is part of the normal wuy of life, such as for instance 
the Redouin. In both these cases victims and attackers are 
strangers and enemles. Underworld robbers and raiders regard 
tbe peasantis as their prey and know thenı to be hostile; the 
robhed in turn regard the altackers as criminals in their sense 
of the term und not merely by official law. It would be untlhink- 
abie fur a social bandit to snatch the peasunts' (though not the 
lord's) harvest in his own territory, or perhaps even clscwhere. 
Tbhose who do therefore lack the peculiar relationship which 
makes banditry 'socia!. Of course in practice suclı distinctions 
are often less clcar than in theory. A man may be u social ban- 
dit on his native mountains, a mere robber on the pluins. 
Neverthelcss, analysis reguires us to establish the differcnce. 
Social banditry of this kind is one of the most universal social 


phenomena known to history, and one of (bc most amazingiy 
uniform. İraeliealiy si eve Belona So. i00 or iareç Gepriy 
related types, and the varlatlons within these are relatively 
superficial, What is more, this uniformity is not Thc consegucnce 
of cultural difusion, but the reflection of similur situations 
within pensant socitlies, whether in China, Pcru, Sicily, the 
Ukraine, or Indonesia. Geographicaliy it is found throughout 
the Americus, Europe, tbe Islamic world, South und East Asia, 
and even Australia. Socially it seems to occur in all types of 
human society which İie betwcen the evolutlonary phase of 
tribal and kinship organization, and modern capitalist and 
industrial society, but including the phuses of disinteğrating 
kinship society and transition to agrarlan câpitalism. 

Tribal or kinship societics are familiar with r&iding, but Jack , 
the internal stratification which crcates the bandit as a figure 
ol social protest and rebellion. İlowever, when such communi- 
tics, cspecialiy those familiar with fcuding and raiding such as 
hunters and pastoralisis, develop their own systenis of class 
diffcrentiation, or when they are absorbed into İarger econo- 
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mies resting on class conflict, they may suppiy a disproportion- 
ately large nuınber of social bundits, as in Sardinia or the Hun- 
garian Kuncsâg (the region of the Cumans, one of the last 
groups of Central Asian pastoral nomads to settle in Burope). 
İn studying such regions it is hard to say at prccisely what point 
the practice of raiding and feudine passes into social banditry, 
whether in the form of resistance to the rich, to foreign con- 
yuerors or Oppressors, vr to other forces destroying the trad- 
itional order of things — all of which may be linked in the 
minds of bandıtş, and indeed in reality. However, with luck 
we may be able to fix the transititon chronologiculiy to within 
one or two generations, e.g. in the Sardınian highlands to the 
hulf-century İrom the 18805 to the 19305. 

At the other end of historic devclopment, ımodern agrarian 
systems, both capitalist and post-capitalist, arc no İonger those 
of traditionul peasant socicty and ceuse to produce social ban- 
dits. Thc country which has giyen the world Robin Ilood. the 
inlernational paradigm of social banditry, has no record of 
actual sovial bandits after, say, the early seventventh century, 
though public opinion continucd to find u morc or İess un- 
suitable substitute in the ideslization of other kinds of criminal, 
such as highwaymen. In a broader sense 'modernization", that is 
to say the cornbination of economic development, efficient com- 
munications and public administration, deprives any kind of 
banditry, including the social, of the condittons under which 
it Oourishes. In Tsarist Russiz, for instance, where brigundage 
was endemiç or epidemic over most of the counuy untl the 
middle of the eigbtecnth century, by the end of that century it 
hud disappeured from the immediate neighbourhovd of tov'ns, 
and by the middle of thc nincteenth it had, speaking generuliy, 
relreatcd to unsettled and unpacifiled regions, cspecialiy those 
inhabited by minority peoples. The abolition of serfdom in 
1861 ınarked the end of the long series of government decrccs 
against banditry; the last secms to have becn promulyated in 
1864. 

Otherwise social banditry is universaliy found, whercver 
socictles are based on agriculture (including pastoral 
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economics), and consist largely of peasants and İandless 
labourers ruled, oppressed and exploited by someone else — 
lords, towns, governments, lawyers, or even banks. It is found 
in one or other of its three main forms, each of which will be 
discussed in u separate chapter; the noble robber or Robin 
Hood, the prjmitive resistance fighter or guerrilla unit ot what T 
shall callıhe haiduks, and possibiy the terror-bringing avenger.* 

How common such banditry is, cannot be casily discovercd. 
Though tbe sources give us plenty of examples of bandits, we 
rarely find estimates for thc total numbers active at any onc 
time or guantitative comparisons between the amounts of 
bandıtry at different times. Onvite «clearly its normal amount was 
modest. hc most disturbed part of Colombia at tbe height of 
the anarchic civil war of the years after 1948 supported Jess 
than forty bunds ol armed peasants which, reckoning the aver- 
agc robber band at between ten and twenty -— a figure surpris- 
ingiy uniform oövcr the ages and continents — would make 
between 400 and 800 men for an arca of some 23,000 sguare 
kilometres, 166 rural settlements and perhaps 6—700,000 rural 
inhabitants.f? Macedonia in the early twentieth century sup- 
ported a distinctiy larger number of bands among its population 
of, say, one million, but since these were largely financed and 
organizcd by various govcrnments, they also rcprcscnt far morc 
than the spontaneous banditry to be expected in such an area, 
Even so, it  duubtful whether there were ever more than one 
or two thousand.' If we guess that bandits form no more than 
0.195 of the rural population at the outside, we are almost cer- 
tainly making an ultra-generous estimate. 

There are, of course, notable regional variations. They are 
partiy due to gcography, partiy to technology and administra- 


*A possible or parlisl exceplion miglt have to be made for the peculiar 
castu-divided çocietiss of Hindu southern Asia, where social bunditry is 
mhibited by the tendency of robbers, Jike all other scctions of society, to 
form self-containcd castes and coramunitles. However, as we shall sco, there 
arç affinities between some kinds of dacoits and social bandits. 

tThe avtual number ol urmed inturgenis during this period was ratber 
larger, but tbis is nota good measure ol even the maximum of bandilry in 
situntions other than those of civil war or soclal breakdown. 
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tion, partiy to social and economic struclure. İt i$ a common- 
place that brigands flourish in remote and inaccessible areas 
such as mountains, trackless plains, fenland, forest or estu- 
aries with their labyrinth of creeks und waterways, and are 
attracted by trade-routes and major highways, where pre- 
industrial travel is naturally both slow and cumbrony. The 
construction of good and fast modern roads is often enough to 
diminish banditry notabiy. Administrative inefficiency and com- 
plication favour it. İl is no accident that the Habsburg Empire 
in the nincteenth century managed its bandit problem more 
successfuliy than the ramshackle and effectively decentralized 
Turkish Empire, or that Jrontier regions — better stili, regions 
ot multiple İrontiers like central Germany or the parts of India 
divided between tbe British and numcrous princciy states — 
were in perpetual difficulties. The ideal situation for robbery 
is one in which the İocal authorities are İocal men, operating in 
complex local situations, and 'whcrc a few miles may put the 
robber beyond the reach or even the knowledge of one set of 
authorities and into the territory ol another, which does not 
worry about what bappens 'abroad'. Lists of areas peculiarly 
associated with banditry have been drawn up by historians, c.g. 
for Russia.' 

Nevcrtheless, such obvious factors do not account! entrely 
for the marked regional disparitics in banditry which are usu- 
alliy found, and which led the Imperial Chinese criminal law, 
tor instance, to establish the dislinction between *brigand areas” 
(such as the provinces of Szecchuan, Honan, Anhwei, Hupeh, 
Shansi, parts of Klangsu and Shantung) and others." In the 
Peruvian departments of 'Tauna and Mogucgua, which were 
otherwise very suitabic, there was no banditry. Why? Recause, 
argues a historlan of the subject, “here there are no landlords, 
truck-masters or İubour çontractors, no foremen, no full, ab- 
solute or irrevocable lordship over the water supplies'.“ In otber 
words, because peasant discontent was css. Conversely, an area 
like Banlam in North Java was a permanent centre of han- 
ditry in tbe nineteenth century, but it was also a permanent 
centre of rebellion. Only careful regional study can show why 
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bunditry was endemic in some purts, weak in other parts of the 
same country or region. Likewise, only detailed historical study 
can account for all its “diachronic? varlations. Still, the follow- 
ing generalizations can be made guite safely: 

Randitry tended to become epidemic in times of pauperiza- 
ton and economic crisis. The striking increase in Mediterrnnean 
brigandagç during the late sixteenth century, to which Fer 

nand Braudel e drawn attention, attention, Teflected the ikiz eline 
in thç pcasants” condiğon of on of lifc at İhis period. 'Ihc Ahcriya of 
Uttar Pradesh (India), always a tribe of hunters, fowlers and 
thieves, 'did not take to highwuay robbery ull (he yreat famıne 
of 1833. On a much shorter time-scale, banditry in the Sar- 
dinian highlands in the 196Ös reached its peak each year when 
the shepherds' rent fell due. These observations are so plati- 
tudinoüs that they need merely be set down on paper to explain 
themselves. From the bistorlian's point of view it is more illumi- 
nating to distinguish between those crises which signify major 
historical changes and those which do not, thovgh the distinc- 
tlon will only be graspcd slowly and retrospöctvely by the 
peasants conçerned, ii it ever becomes clear to them. 

Alİ rurul sovleties of (he past were accustomed to periodic 
dearth — harvest-İailure and other natural crises — and to oc- 
casilonal catastrophes, unpredictable in themselves by the vil- 
lagors, but likely to occur sooner or ter, suclı as wars, con- 
guests, or the breakdown of the administrative system ot which 
thev İorıned a small and remote part. All such catastrophes 
werc likciy to multipiy banditry of onc kind or another. All were 
likely to pass away, though political breakdowns and wars were 
also likely to leave behind bands ol marauders or other des- 
peradoes for a considerable period, especialiy 1f governments 
were weak or divided. An efficient modern state like France 
alter the Revolution could liguidate the huge epidemic of (non- 
social) brigandage which swept the Rhineland during the 17905, 
ina few years. On the other hand the social disruption of the 
Thirty Years" War left behind in Germüny a network ol rob. 
ber bands some of which persisted for at Icast another century. 
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Nevertheless, so far as rural society is concerned, things tend 
to retim to normaj (including the normaliy expected amount 
of social and other banditry) after such traditional disturbances 
of eguilibrium. 

The situation is rather different when the events which 
cipitate an epidemic of banditry are not — to use geographical 


similes —- coinparable (o tarthguukes in Japun or floods in the 
Low Çountrirs, hut reflect long-term changes like the advance 


of glaciers in an iCe-a80, ör irreversible ones like soil erosion. In 
such circumslançı; emics of banditry represent more than 
ıhc şimplc multiplication of able-bodicd men who take what 
they need by arms rather than starve. They may refleçt the 
disrapllon of an enlire society, the rise of new classes and social 


sıructures, the resistance of entire communities or peoples 
against the destructjon ol its way of life. Ör fhey may reilect, 


as in the history of China, the exhaustion of the 'mandate of 
heaven”, the social breakdown which is not due (o adventitious 
forces, but murkş the approaching end of a rclativciy long cycle 
of history, heraldine the fall of one dynasty and the rise of 
another. Banditry at such times may be the prccursor or com- 
panion of major social movements such as peasant revolytions. 
Alternatively, it may itself change by adapting to the new social 
and political sityation, tbhouglı in doing so it will almest ccr- 
tainiy ceasc to bc soclal banditry. In the typical case of the 
past two centurier, the transition from a pre-capilulist tu a 
capıtalist economy, tbe socjal transformation may entirely 
destroy the kind of ağrarian society which gives birth to ban- 
dits, the kind of peasaotry which nourishes them, und in doing 
sn conclude the history of what is the subject of this book. The 
ninetecath and twentieth centuries have been the great age of 
social banditry in many parts uf (he world. just as tbe sixteenth 
to cighteenih probabiy were in most parts of Rurope. Yet it is 
now largely extinct, except in a İew arcas. 

İn Burope it persists on any scale only in the Sardiniun bigb- 
lands, though the aftermath of two bouta of world war and 
revolutlon revived it in several regions. Yet in soutbern Italy, 
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the classic country of the bandifi, it reached its peak only a cen- 
tury ago, in the great pcasant rebellion and guerrillu war of 
the brigands (1861-5). In Spain, the other classic country of 
bandits, it was familiar to every nineteenth-century traveller. It 
still occurs as an expected hazard of tourism in the Edwardian 
era in Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman. However, it was 
already drawing to an end there. Francisco Rios (El Pernales”) 
who opcratcd at this time is the last really legendary brigand of 
Andalvsia. In Greece and the Balkans it is an even more recent 
memory. In north-eası Brazil, where it entered its epidemic 
phase after 1870, and rcached its peak in the first third of the 
twentieth century, it ended in 1940 and has not revived since. 
There ure certainiy regions perhaps mainiy in South and Fast 
Asia and one or two parts ot Latin Amcıica — where old-style 
social banditry may stili be found bere and there, ani it may 
arisc in sub-Saharan Africa on a morc significant scale than we 
have bla be in the pe But on the vw whole social bandi- 
ceni past, 1 zi mi nn killed it, though it has sub- 
stituted its own forms of primitive rebellion and crime. 

What part, if any, do bandits play in these transformations of 
society? As individuals, they are not so mucb political or socral 
rebels, let alone revolutionarics, as pcasants who rcfuse to sub- 
mit, and in doing so stand out from their fellows, or even more 
simpiy, men who find tbemselves excluded İrom the usual 
carcer of thcir kind, and therefore forced into outlawry and 
“crime'. En masse, they are little more than symptoms of crisis 
and tension in their society — ol (amme, pestilence, war or any- 
thing else that disrupts it. Banditry itself is therefore not a pro- 
gramme for peasant society but a form of self-help to escape it 
in particular circumstances. Bandits, except for their willing- 
ness or capacity to refuse individual submission, have no ideas 
other than those of the peasantıy (or the section of the peas- 
antry) of which they form a part. They arc activists and not 
ideologists or prophets from whom novel visions or plans 
of soclal and political organization are to be cxpocted. They 
are lenders, in so far as tough and self-reliunt men often with 
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1. The death ir 1815 of Gactano Meomartino ('Vardarelli') vi 
Apulia, a revolutlonary brigand who joined the Carbonari 
c. 1816 -17. 


strong personalities and military talents arc likely to play such 
a role; but evcen then their function is to hack out (he way and 
not to discover it. Severul of the brisund ehiefs Ol southern 
Italy in the 1860s, such aş Crocco and Ninco Nsınco,* showed 


?*'Crocco? (Carmine Dönatelli), a furm-labvurur na cowlerd, had poined 
the Bourbon army, killed a cnmrade in a hrawl, deserted and ved usun 
outlaw for ten ycars. Hc ioined the liberal irsurgen:< :n 14060 in (ec hope 
of an amnesty for his past offences, and <ubsegucntiy becime te mont 
formidable gucrilla chief and leader of inen On the Bourbon side. He htor 
escaped to che Papal Stutes, wus hunded över b (be İsan gövernmeni and 
senlencel to iife-imprisonment. İn jail, many years biter, ho wrote an in: 
tercsting autobiographv. “Ninco Nanco' (Giuseppe Nicola Summu), a hande 
kss labourer from Ayigliano, had escapcd Irom ytl during the Guaçibldıın 
liberatlon o! 1860. As Crocco's lieutenant he lv demonstratcd brilliant 
gifts as a guetillu. Killed in 1364. 
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gifts of generalship which won the admiration of the oflicers 
who fougbt them, but though the “years of the brigands' are one 
of the raro examples of 4 major pcaşant rising captaincd by 
social banditry, at no stage did the brigand Icaders appear to ask 
their followers W ovccupy the İand, and sometimes they even 
appcarcd incapable of conceiving of what would today be called 
'agrarlan reform”. 

Insofar as bandits have a “Programme it is the defence or 
restoration of the traditional order of things “as it should be' 
(which in traditronaf societles means as it is believed to have 
been in some real or mvthical past). They right wrongs, they 
correct and avenge cares of injustice, and in doing so apply a 
more general çriterion of just and İİ On OSİNSEN. men 


in general, and especialiy between the rich and thc ppor, the 
strong and the weak. This is a modest aim, which İeaves the 


rich to exploit the poor (but no more than is traditionaliy ac- 
cepted as 'fair”), the strong to oppress the weak (but within the 
limits of what is eguitable, and mindful of their social and 
moral dutics). It demands not that there should be no morc 
lords, or even that lords should not be expected to take their 
serfs” women, but only that when they did, they should not 


shirk the obligation to give thcir bastards an education.” In 
this sense social bandıts are reformers, not revolutionarles. 


However, reformist or revolutionary, banditry itsclf gocs 
not constitute a soçlal movemeni. İt mav be a surrogate for İt, 


as when peasants admire Robin Haods as their champions, for 
want of any more positive activity by themscives. It may cven 
be a substitute for it, as when banditry becomes institutionalized 
anrong some tough and combative section of the peasantry and 
actually inhibits the devclopment of other means of şiruggle. 
Whether such cases occur has not been cleariy established, but 
there iş some evidence that they may. Thus in Peru, ihe pres- 
sure of the pcasantıy for land rctorm was (andin 1971 still 
remaincd) notabiy weaker in the departments of Huanuco and 
Apurimac, where agrarian problems were by no means İcss 
acute, but where there was (and 1s) a very deepiy rooted tra- 


*l take this example from actual conversations with peasants in Pero. 
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dition of cattle-rusüing and brigandage. lHowevcr. thç gucslion 
awaits sertous investigation, like so many other aspects of 
bunditry.* 

Two things may, however, turn this modest, if violent, social 
objective of bandits — and the peasuntry to whom they belong — 
into genuine reyolutinnary mevemenis, Ihe first is, when it 


becomes the symbol, even ıbe spearhend, of resistance by thc 


whole of the traditional order against the forces which disrupt 
and destroy |t, A social revolution is no lesş revolutionury be- 


cause it takes place in the name of what the outside world 
considers 'reaction' against what it considers "progress. The 
bandits of the kingdom of Naples, like its pcasantıy, who rose 
against the Tacobins and the foreigners in the name of Pope, 
King und ihe Holy Faith were revolutionaries, as Pope and 
King were not. (As an unusualiy sophisücated brigand Icader 
in the 18605 told a captive lawyer, who claimed that he t00 was 
for the Bourbons: “You're ın educated man and a İiwyer: do 
you really believe we're breaking our bones for Francis 11'$) 
They rose not for the reality of the Bourbon kinedom — many 
of them hud indced helpcd to overthrow it a few months pre- 
viousiy under Garibaldi — but for the ideal of the 'good old' 
soclety naturally symholized by the idenl of the *'gocd old' 
church and 'good old” king. Bandits in politics tend to be such 
revolutionary traditionalists. yi 

The second reason why bandits become revolutionaries is in- 
herent in peasant society. Even dhose who aççepi ckploriati pcasant society. Even dhose who accent ezploltation, 
oppression and subjection as the norm of human life dream of 
a world without them: 3 worid of eguality, brotherhood and 
freedom, a totaliy new world without evil. Rarciy is this more 
than a dream. Rarely is it more than an apocalyptic expectation, 
though in many socictics the millennial dream persists, the Just 
Emperor will one day appear, the Öüeen of thc South Seas will 

“Il am grateful to Dr Mario Vasguez, Fnricue Mayor, and various 
offclalş of Zone X of Agrarian Reform (Central Peru) (or somc relevant 
information. 

tAdmittediy Cipriano La Gala, an illiterate 'dealer' (com Nola, sew 


tenced for rdbhery with violence in 1855, excuped iron jail in 1860, was not 
typical of the peasant-brigands. 
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one day İand (aş in tbç Javanese version of this submerged 
hope), and all will be changed and perfect. Yet there are 
moments when the apocalypse secıns imınineni; when the entire 
structure of cxisting society whose total end the apocalypse 
symbolizes and predicts, actualiy looks about to collapse in 
Tuins, and the tiny light uf hope turns into the light of a possible 
sunrise. 

At such moments bandits are also swept away, İike everyone 
else. Are they not blood of the people's blood? Are they not 
men who, in their own limited way, have shown that the wild 
life in the greenwood can bring liberty, egunlity and fraternity 
(o those who pay tbe price of homelessness, danger and almost 
certain deatb? (The Brazilian cangaçciro |bandıt) band have 
been seriousiy compared by a modern sociologist to “a sort of 
brotherhood or lay confraternity”, and observers were struck by 
the unparallelled honesty of personal relations within the 
bands. Do they not, consciousiy or unconsclousiy, recognize 
the superiority of the millenial or revolutionary movement to 
their own activities? 

indeed, nothing is more striking than this subordinate co- 
existence of banditry with major peasant revolution, of which 
it thus often serves as a prccursor. Thc arca of Andalusia tradi- 
tionally associated with bandoleros, 'noble* or otherwise, be- 
came the arena traditionaliy associaled with rvral anarchism a 
decnde or two after thcir declinc. The ser?(do* of north-eastern 
Brazıl, which was the classical home of the canyaçeiros, was 
also tbat of the sanfos, the rural messianic Icader3, Bott 
fourished together, but the saints were greater. The great 
bandit Lampiâo, in one of the innumeruble ballady which 
celebrate his cxploits, 

Swore to be avenged on all 
Saying in this world KN respect 
Father Cicero and no one else.P 


And it was, as we shall see, İrom Father Cicero, the Messiah of 
Tuazeiro, that public opinion derived Lumpiâo's 'olücial” cre- 


*Thc back country of nortb-castermn Brazil beyond the frontiers of con- 
centrated settlement. 
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dentials. Social banditry and millenarianism - the most primi- 
tive forıns ol reform and revolution go together hisroricaliy. 
And when the great apocalyptic moments come, the brigand 
bands, their numberk swollen by the time of tribulation and 
expectatlon, may insensibiy turn into something else. They 
may, as in Java, merge with the vast mobilizations of villagers 
who abandon field and house to rove the countryside in exalted 
hope; they may, aş in southern Italy in 1861, find themselves 
cxpanding into peasant armies. They may, like Crocco in 1860, 
cease to be bandits and become soldiers of the revolution. 

When bandiry thus merges into a large movement, ir be- 
comes part of a force which can and does change <actety. Since 
the horizons of social bundils are narrow und circumscribed, 
like those of the peasantry itself, the results of thcir interven- 
tons into history may not be those they expected. They may 
be the opposite of what they expected. But tbis docs not make 
banditry any less of a historical force. And m any case, how 
many of those who made the great social revolutjons of tbe 
world foresaw the actual results of their endeavours? 


2 
Who becomes a Pandıt? 


In Bulgurin only shepherds, cowmen and haiduks are free. 
Panayot Hitov' 


Banditry is freedom, but in a peasant society few Tec. 
Mast arc shackled by the double chains of lordship and labour, 


the one reinforçing thç çther. For what makes peasaniş the 


victiims 9f authority and coercion is not so much their economic 
vulnçrability they are indeed aş often as not virlualiy self- 


sufficient — as thejr immobility. Their roots are in the land and 
the homestenad, and there they must stay like trees, or rather 
like sca-ancmoncs or other sessile aguutic animals which setle 
down after a phase of youthful mobility. Önce a man is marricd 
and on his holding, he iş tied. The ftelds must be sown and 
harvested: cvcn pcasant rebellions must stop for (he getting in 
of crops. The fences cannot be left too long unmended. Wife 
and children 2achor a man to an identifiable spot. Only catas- 
trophe, thc approach of the millennium, or the gruve decision 
to emigrate, can interrupt the fixed cycle of farming life, but 
even the emigrant must soon settle down again on some other 
holding, unless hc ccascs to be a peusunt. The peusunl's back is 
bent socialiy, because it must generally be bent in physical 
labour on his field. 

This seriousiy limits the recruitment o! bandits. It does not 
make it impossible for an adult peasant to turn bandit, but 
nevertheless it is very difficult, all the morc sv as the annual 
cycle of robbery follows the samc rhythm as that ol agriculture, 
being at its height in spring and summer, in recess during the 
bare and snowy seasons. (However, communities for whom 
raiding provides a regular part of their income must combine 
it with agriculture or pastoralısm, and hence their banditıy 
occurs during the ofi-scason, as with the tribal chuars* of 


* Agsricultural-cum-raidirg tritesmen of the jungle districts in Midnapur 
(Bengal). 
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Midnapur (Bengalj in the early nineteenth century; or else it is 
carried out by special raiding parties, who leave behind enough 
people to carry out the zericultural work.) If we want to under- 
stand the social compesition of banditry, We müst therefore 
look primârıly at the mobile margin ol pessant society. 

The first and probahiy thç most impolant sourcç oj bandits 
is in those forms of rural economy or rural environment which 
have relatüvely small labour demands, or which &re too poor to 
employ all thcir able-bodicd men; in other words in the rural 
surplus population. Pastoral economies and areas of mountain 
and poor soil, which often go together. provide a permanent 
surplus of this kind, which tends to develop its own institution- 
alized outlets in traditional societies: sensonal emigration (as 
from the Alps or the Kabylc mountains in Algeria), the supply 
of soldiers (as in Switzerland, Albania, Corsica and Nepal), 
raiding or bunditry. *Minilundisur (4.e. (he prevalence of hold- 
ings too small to maintain a family) may. havc thc same cffcct. 
So, for even more obvious reasons, may landlessness. The rural 
proletarian, uncemployed for a large part of the year, is 'mobi- 
lizable' as thc pcasant is not. Of the 328 'brigands' or rather, 
tural insurgents and güerrillas) whose cases were up for review 
in 1863 by the Court of Appcal in Catsnzaro (Calabria, Italy), 
201 were described as farm-hands or day-labourers, only (fty- 
one as peusanls, (our as farıneıs, twenty-four 2s artisans? İM 
iş obviouş that in such cnvironmen's therc arc not oniv pleniy 
of men who can cut loose, at least for a period, from the rural 
evonury, bul who must look for other sources of income. 
Nothing 1s morc natural than that somc of them should becomc 
bandits, or that mountain and pastoral regions in particular 
shoulü be te classical zone for suçdli vulawıy. 

Even so, not evcryonc in such rcgions is coualiy likciv to 
become an outlaw. However, there are always groups wbose 


social cial position giyes (her gives (her (he necessary İr he nevessary İreedom of action. İhe 
most important of ost important of them is thc age-group O agc-group Ol of Wc you tween 
pvuberty and marrjage, i.e. before the wei; weight of full family re- 
sponsıbülities has begun to bend ımen's bücks. (4 aşı told thet in 
countries which permit easy unilatçral divorce, thc timc betıveen 
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the casling-ofi of one wife and remarrlage may be another such 
episode of relative freedom, but, as with the anulogous situa- 
ton of widowers, this çan only be so wherc there are no sınall 
children to be looked after, or where kinsfolk can be got to take 
care of them.) Even in pensant soclietics, youth iş a phuyc of in- 
dependence amd potential rebellion. Young men, often united 
in formal or informal age bands, can move from job to job, 
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2. In Asian deltas and archipelagos there wax no dear disüocüon 
between bandits and pirates. Note the watching Jack Tar. From 
Banditi and Robbers (1833). 


fight and rove. Tbe szdeeny İdgeny (“poor lads”) of tbe Hun- 
garian plains were such potential brigands; harmless enough in 
isolation, though not disinclined to rustle a head of horse or 
two, but when united in bands of tweniy to thirty with their 
headguartcrs in some secluded spot, easily passing over into 
banditry. It has even been argucd (by Eberhard) that the basic 
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stock of Chinese bandimy consisted essentialiy of this tempor- 
ary youthful village dissidence. At all events there is no doubt 
whatever that the typicsl bandit was a young man. Two-thirds 
ol the bandits in the Basilicata of the 1860s were under twcnty- 
five years old. Forty-nine out of filty-nine bandits in Lam- 
bayegue (Peru) werc bachcelors.* Diego Corrientes, the classical 
bandit-legend of Andalusia, died at twenty-four, Jano3ik, bis 
Slovak egvuivalent, at tweniy-five, Lampiâo, thc great car- 
gaçeiro of the Brazilian nortb-east, started his career between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty, the rcal-life Don Jos€ of 
Carmen at the age ol eighteen. Writers can be good observers: 
“Slim Mehmcd", thc hero of a Turkish bandit-novel, went into 
the Taurus mountains us a teenuger. 

The second ınost important source of İrce men are those who, 
for onc rcason or another, are not integrated into ruraj ş 
and are therelore : 
bands ol rasboiniki (bandits) who flourished in the trackless 
and thinly-populated spaces of old Russia werc composed of 
such marginal men - -ojten migrants making for the open spaces 
of thc south and cast, where İordship, seridoım and government 
had not yet arrived. in searclı ol what was later to become the 
consviousiy revolutionary prospect of Zemiya i Volya (Tand 
und Freedom). Some of them did not get there at all. and they 
all had to live wbile moving «long. So the çscaped serfs, ruined 


İrcemen, runawayş from state or seignorial factorjes, from Ji, 
«eminary, army or navy, men with no determincd place in 
soçiety suçh vs pricsts' sonş, formed or joined brigand bands, 


which might merge with the raiding of former fronlier cum- 
munities of free peasants such aş the Cossacks and national 
or iribal minoritics. (For Cossacks, see Chapter 3 below.) 
Among such marginals, soldters, deserters and ex-servicemen 
played a significant purt. There was good rcason for the Tsar 
to conscript his soldiers for life, for what amounted to life, 
go that thcir kinsfolk read the funeral service over them as they 
bade them farewell at tbe end of the village. Men who come 
buck from afar, masterless and landless, are a danger to the 
«tubihity of the social hierarchy. Ea-scrvicemcen like deserters 
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are natural material for banditry. Time and again the leaders 
of the brigands in southern Italy after 1860 are described as 
'ex-soldier of the Bourbon army' or “landless labourer, ex- 
soldicr'. lodced in some arcas this transformation was normal, 
Why, asked a progressive PBolivian in 1929, do the ex-service- 
men who relurn to their setilemcents among the Aymara Indianş 
not act as educators and agents of civilization instead of 'turn- 
ing into loafers and degencratcs who become caders of the 
banditş of this region'?* The guestion was just, but rhcetorical, 
Ex-servicemen can act as leaders, educators and village cadres, 
and all socüalliy revolutionary rögimes use their armies us 
training schools for this purpose, but who would havc really 
expected this in feudal Boliviu? 

Few except rcturncd cx-soldiers are entirely if temporarily 
outside the village economy, though still part of pcasant society 
(as eypsies, and other fahrendes Volk or vagrants normalliy are 
not). Howevcr, the rural economy provides for u number of 
jobs wbich are outside the common routinc oi labour and the 
immediate range ol yoclul control, whether by the rulers or tbe 
public opinion of the ruled. There are, once aguin, the herds- 
men, alone or with others of their kind — a special, sometimes 
a secret group — on the high pastures during the season of 
summer pasture, or roving as semi-nomuds across the wide 
plains. There are the armed men and ficld-guards, whose Job is 
not to labour, thc drovcrs, carters and &mügglers, bards and 
others of the kind. They are not watched, but ratber watchcrs 
themselvex. Indee&d as often as not the mountains provide their 
common world, into which landlords and ploughmen do not 
enter, and where men do not talk ınuch ubout what they see 
and do. Here bandits mcet shcpherds. and shepherds consider 
whether to becomc bandits. 


The sourçex of potential bundits we havc considercd so far 
are nli colleçtiyçş, that is to say social çcatcgorles Of metı any 
onc of whom is more likely to become a bandit (hun any one of 
the members of some other çutegory. İIhey are clearly very 


important, Kor instance, they enable us to make brief, upproxi- 
matç, but not fundamentaliy misleading gencralizations such 
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as: “The charucteristic bandit unit in u highland arca is likely 
to consist of young herdsmen, landicss labourers and ex-soldicrs 
and unlikciy to contain married men with children or artisans.' 
Such formulae do not exhaust the gueslion, but they do cover 
a surprisingiy large part of the field. For instance, of the south 
Italian band-leaders in thc 1860s, those for whbom we have 
occupational descripions include twenty-cight 'shepherds”, 
'cow-herds', “ex.servicemen', “landicss labourers' and “field 
guards' (or combhinations of these occupations) and only five 


others.* Nevertheless, there is another category of potential 
bandits, in some ways “he moş moşt important, e of 
which is, as it werv ual and vulun it may 
well overluap with the others. This copşisis of tbe men who arc 
unwilling to accept the meck and passive socjul role of the 


subject peasont: the stiffnecked and reculcitrant 
rebels. They are, in the classic fumiliar peasant phrase, the 'mcn 
who make themselves respocted'. 

Ihere may not be many of them in ordinary peasant society, 
but there arc always some. These are the men who, when faccd 
with some act of injustice or persecution, do not yield meekly 
to force or social superiority, but take the path of resistance 
and outlawry. For ve must remember that, if resistancc to such 
acts of oppression is thc characteristic start of a 'noble' rob- 
bers career, lor every resister there must be scores who accept 
injustice. A Pancho Villu who defends the honour of a raped 
sister is the exception in societies in which İords and their hench- 
men do as they will with peasant giriş. These are the men who 
establisb thcir right to be respected against all comers, includ- 
İng other peaxsınts, by standing up and fighting — and in so 
doing autumuticaliy usurp the social role of their 'belters' who, 
as in the classic medieval ranking system, havc the monopoly 
of fighting. They may be the toughs, who advertise their tough- 
ness by thcir swagger, their carrying of arms, sticks or clubs, 
even when peasants are not supposed to go armed, by the 
casual and rakish costume and manner which symbolize tougb- 
ncss. Ihe 'bare-stick' of the old Chinese villepe (commoniy 
trunslated as "village bully” by old China hands) wore his pig- 
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tail loosc, its end coiled round hcad and neck; his shoes de- 
İiberately down-at-heel; his leggings open to allow the expensive 
bning to show. He was ollen süid to provoke the magistrate 
“out of sheer bravado'." The vaguero (or cowpuncher) outfit of 
the Mexican herd-riders which has become the classic cowboy 
costume of thc Westerms, and thc more or less cguivaleni styles 
of gauchos and ilaneros on the South-American plains, bö!yars”* 
on the Hungarlan puszfa, majos and flamencosf in Spain, are 
examples of similar symbols of unsubmissiveness in the western 
world. Such symbolism reached perhaps its most elaborate ex- 
pression in the gold- and steel-festooned costume of the Balkan 
haiduk or &lephi. For, as in ali traditional and slow-changing 
societies, even the İoose group of the non-conformist poor be- 
comes formalized and recognized by outward signs. The 
rural tougbh's outfit is a code'which rcads: “This man is not 
tame.” 

Ihose who make themselves respected'do not automuticaliy 
become bandits, or at least not social bandits. They may fight 
their way oul of the pcasan?s lot by becoming village guards, 
lord's Tetaincrs or soldicrs (which mcans oflicial bandits of 
various kinds). They may look after themselves and become a 
slrong-urm rural bourgeoisie, like the Mafiwsi ul Sicily. They 
may also become the kind of outlaws about whom men sine 
ballads: champions, heroes and avenğers. Theirs is an indi- 
viduu! rebellion, which is socially und politiculiy undeterınined. 
and which under normal - i.e. non-revolutionary — conditions iş 
not a vanguard of mass revolt, but rather the product and 
counterpart of the general passivity of the poor. They are the 
exception Which proves the rule. 

These categories more or less exhaust the sonrces which 
suppiy pcasant bandits. However, we must bricfiy consider two 
other reservoirs of rural violence and robbery, which are some- 


* Gauchor, İlaneros: Argentinian and Colomhian cawhoys. B4tyarr: 
masterless and outcast men, 
$ Maja avd f#amenco are descrip'inns of a siyle of dress and behaviour 


summarized in an cighteenth-century Spanish dict'onury as “the mun who 
afiects valour and panache in word and ection'. 
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times rightiy, but in most cases guite mistakeniy, confused with 
peasant banditry: 'robber buruns' und çriminalş. 

Tt stands to reasun ihati verished coun entlemen pro- 
vide an endlcss supply of touphs. Arms are their privilege, fight- 
ing their vocation und the busis of thcir system ot values. A 
god deal of this violence is institutonalized in such pursutts 
as huntine, the defence of personal and fanuily “honour' by 
ducls and vengeanve und suchlike, or channclicd by careful 
governmenis into politically useful or at least harmless outlets 
such as military service and colonlial adventure. Dumas's Mus- 
keteers, the products of that weli-known nursery of impecuni- 
ous gentlemen, Gascony, were plainiy little more than officialiy 
licensed bullics with a pedigres, unulogous to the peasunt or 
shepherd roughnecks hircd as guards by Italian or Iberian Jati- 
fundists. So were many of the Spanish conguisfadores. There 
are, however, situations, in which such pauper sguires become 
actual outlaws and robbcrs (see Chapter 6 below). We may 
guess that the outlaw gentleman is most likely to enter the realm 
of popular myth and bullad (a) when he can form part of a 
general movcment of resistance by some archaic kociety against 
outsiders or İoreign congüest; or (b) when there is only a 
feeble tradition ol active peasant rebellion against seignorlal 
injustice. He is Icast likely to enter it where the element of class 
struggle is most pronounced, though of course in countries 
with a high proportion of 'gentlemen', such as Poland, Ilungary 
ind Spain, where they formed perhaps ten per cent of (he total 
population, they provided a large public (or ballads and ro- 
mances about themselves.* 

Therc is an even sharper division between peusunt bundits 


*The classification o! bandit songs anc ballads 1s comolicated by two 
(actors. First, the tendency 0? 'ofticial” culture to upgrade (hem sacialiy as 
the price of assimılating them, i.e. to turn Robin Hood into a wronrcd Darl 
of Huntingdon; second, the tendency of all frcç men in fcudal tvpes of rural 
socicty to assimilate their own status tothe only familiar model of 'İreedon”, 
L.o. the status of 'robiliry'. Possibiy the latter accounts for (he beliel (hut 
ungucstiorcd utgarlan pcasart bandits of the nineleenih century, like 
Bandor Rösza and Sobiy Jöszi, were noblemen of old family; possibiy the 
(orme. 
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and the criminal underworld of urban or vagrant cicmcnts, 
which existed in the interstices of rural society but ciearly did 
not belong To iL If tradilonal Societies criminals are almost by 
definition outsiders, who form their own scparatc sociciy, if not 
actually an anti-society of the 'bent' which mirrors that of the 
“straight. They normaliy speak their own special language 
(argot, cant, calâ, Rotwelsch). Uhcir associattons are with other 
outcast occupations or communities, like the eypsies, who sup- 
plied so much of tbe argot of the French and Spanish under- 
world, the Jews wbo provided even more vocabulary to the 
German. (The bulk of peasant bandits speak no kind of argot, 
but simpiy a version of the local peasant dialect.) They are 
non-conformists, or rather anti-conformists in practice and 
by ideolopy; on the devil's side rather than God's,*7 or if re- 
ligious, (hen on the side of heresy against orthodozy. In the 
scvcnteenth century Christian villains in Germany petitioned 
to join the religiouş services of the Jews in jail, and there İş 
Guite strong evidence (echocd in Schiller's play The Robbers) 
that eighteenth-century German bands provided a refupe İor 
libertinist or antinomian sectarians, such aş survivors of central- 
German anabaptism.? Peasant bandits are in no sense hetero- 
dox, but share the value-system of ordinary peasants, including 
their piety, and thcir suspicion of out-groups. (Thus, except in 
the Balkans, most central and cast European soctal bandıts 
were anti-semitic.) 

Where bands of criminal robbers roam the countryside, as in 
parts of central Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, or in India, (hey can therefore normuliy be distinguished 
from social bandits both by their composition and their mode 
of operation. They are lJikely to consist of members of “criminal 
tribes and castes', or individuals frora outcast groups. Thus thc 
Crefeld and Ncuss gang of the (790, like Keil's gang, Was 
composed largely of knife-grinders, while in Hesse-Waldeck 
tbere was u gang composed mainliy of rag-and-bone men. About 


. *“A robber who had not made a pact with the devil was unthinkable, 
especialiy in the sixteenth century, and until recent times the devil has occu- 
picd the first place in (bo dogmuatiz system of the robbers.' 
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half of the Salembier gang which made the Pas-de-Calais un- 
safe in the same period were hawkers, dealers in second-hand 
gonds, fairground people and the likç. Thc formidable Low 
Countries gang, with most of its various sub-units, was largely 
Jewish. And so on. Criminal vocalions were often hereditary : 
the Ravarian woman robber Schattinger had a family tradition 
of two hundred years to look back upon, and more than twenty 
of her kin, including her father and şişler, were in jail or had 
been executed.? It is not surprising tbat they did not seck the 
sympathy of the pcasantry, since they, like all the 'straight' 
people, Were their enemies, oppressors and victims. Criminal 
bands thus lacked the local roots of social bandits, but at the 
same timc they were not confined by the limits of the territory 
beyond which social bandits could rarely venture in safety. 
Tbey formed part of large, if loose networks of an underworld 
wbich might stretch over half a continent, and would certainiy 
extend into the cities which were /erra incognita for peasant 
bundits who feared and hated them. For vagrants, nomads, 
criminals and their like, the kind of arca within which most 
social bandits İived out their lives was merely a location for so 
many markets or fairs a yer, a plave (or occasional raids, or at 
most (for instance if strategically placed near sevcral İrontiers) 
a suitable hendguarters for wider operation. 

Nevertheless, criminal robbers cannot be simpiy excluded 
from the study of social banditry. In the first place, whcrc for 
onc rcağon or another social banditry did not fourish or had 
died out, suitable criminal robbers might well be ideilized and 
given the attrihuteş of Robin Hood, especially when they con- 
çentratcd on holding up merchants, rich travellers, and others 
who enjoyed no great sympathy among the poor. Thus in 
öighteenth-century France, England and Germany celebratcd 
underworli characters ke Dick 'Turpin, Cartouche and Schin- 
derhannes substituted for the genuine Robin Hoods who hud 
disappearel from (these countries by that time.* 


* Dick Turpin 1705-39; Cartouche 1693-1721; “Scbinderhannen 
(Johannes Pueckler) 1783-1803. The other French bandit-heto of (ho 
eightecnth ecntury, Robert Mandrin, 1724-55 was u somcwhat Jcsa 
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İn the second place, involuntary outcasts from the peasantry, 
such as the ex-soldicrs, deserters and marauders who abounded 
in periods of disorder, war or its afterinatb, provided a link 
between social and anli-social banditry. Such men would have 
fitted easily into social bands, but attached ihemselves with 
egual case to the others, bringine to them some of the values 
and assumptivns of iheir native environment. İn the third place, 
old-established and permanent pre-industriul empires had long 
developed a double underworld: not oniy that of the outcast, 
but also that ol unoffcial mutual defence and opposition, as 
typificd by the great and long-lasting secret societics of Im- 
perlal China or Vietnam, or perhaps by bodies like the Sicilian 
Mafia. Such unofficial political systems und networks,. which 
arc still very pooriy understovd and known, might reach out to 
all who were outside and against the official structure ol power, 
including both social bandits and the outsider groups. They 
might, for instance, provide both with the alliances and re- 
svurces which, under certain circumstances, turncd banditry 
into a nucleus of effective political rebellion. 

However, though in practice social banditry cunnut ulyays be 
çleariy separated from other kinds of banditry, this does not 
affect the fundaınental anzlysis of the social bandit as a special 
type of pcasant protest and rebellion. 'Tbis is what forms the 
main subject of (he present book. 


unsuitabie candidate for :dçalizatton. He wax u professional smuggler from 
thç Franco-Swiss border region, a trade never considered criminal by any- 
body except governments; and be was engagod on a campalan of vengeancc. 


3 
The Noble Robber 


On that night the moon was dim and the bghi of the atarı fillçd the sky. 
They had gone hut a little more than thrco milcs when thoy saw the 
crowd of carts and upon thc banners over them was written cicatiy *“Thc 
grain of the righteous and Loyal Kobbers' Lair”, 


The Shul Hu Chuan! 


WICKED: A man who kilis Clıristians without a deep reason. 
Fronı a word associdiion tesi given ia ihe famous Calabrlan bandit Musolino.* 


Robin Hood, the noble robber, is (he moşt (amouy and uni- 
versally popular type of bandit, the most common hero of 
ballad and song in (heory, (hough scarcely in pruclive.* There is 
no mystery in this disproportion between legend and facı, any 
more than there is im the divergence between the realities of 
medieval koighihood and the dream of chivairy. Robin Hood 
is what all peasant bandıts rhould be, but in the nature of 
things, few of them have the idealism, the unseifishncss, or thc 
social consciousness to live up to their role, and perhaps İew 
can afford to. Still, the ones who do—and genuine Robin Hoods 
have been known enjoy tbc vencration duc to hcrocs, even to 
saints. Diego Corrientes (1757-81), the noble robber of Anda- 
usta, was, according to popular opinion, similar to Chrisi: hc 
was betraycd, delivercd to Seville on a Sunday, triedon a I'ri- 
day in March, and yet had killed nobody.3 The reul Juro 
Janoğık (1688 1713) was, likç most social bandits, a provincial 
robber in some lost corner of the Carpatbians whose existence 
would barely attract the attention of the authorities in the capi- 


* For (hc purposes of this book Robin Hood is pure mvth. Asit hup. 
pens, thongh ballads about him go back to the fourtccnıh century, he 
Was not commoniy rogaıded as » hero until the sixtecnih century he 
yueslinn whelher a real Robin Hood exisied, or what iedieval Hnglish 
bands were likc in the grcen Woods, must be İcfi tv enpeıts in (he his. 
tory of the Middle Ages. 
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tal. But İiteralliv bundreds of songs about him survive to the 
present day. On the other band, such is the need fur heroes and 
champions, that if therc are no real ones, unsuitable candidatc3 
are pressed into service. İn real life most Robin Hoods were far 
from noble. 

It is thereforc as Well to begin with tbc 'image' of thc noble 
robber, which defines both his social role and his relationship 


3. Three heroes of the Robin How cycle in ve seventeenth- 
century Roxburghe Ballads. Note the longbow, a commoner's 
wcapon. 


with the common peysants. His role is that of (he champion, 
the righter of wrongs, the brinyer of Justice and social eguity, 
His relation with the peasants is thal of total solidarity and 
identity. he “image refkcts both. It may be summarized in 
nine points. 

First, the noble robber begins his carecr of outlawry not hy 
crime, but as the victim of injustice, or through being persecuted 
by the authoritics for some act which they, but not the custom 
of his people, consider as criminal, 

Second, he 'rights wrongs'. 

Third, he 'takcs from the rich to give to the poor. 

Fourth, he 'never kilis but in self-defence or just revenge”. 

Fifth, if he survives, he returns to his people as an honour- 
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able citizen and member of the community, Indecd, he never 
actualiy leavcs the comınunity. 

Sixth, he is admired, helpcd and supported by bis pcople. 

Seventh, ite dies invariabiy and only (brough treason, since 
no decent member of the community would help tho autborities 
against him. 

Lightb, heis atlcastin theory — invisible and invulnerabic. 

Ninih, he is not the enemy of the king or emperor, who is the 
fount of justice, but only of the local gentry, clerey or other 
OPPTESSOLS. 

Indeced, the facts largely confirm the image, insofar as it 
represents rcalily and not wish-fulfilment. Social bandits do, 
in the great Mmajority of recorded cascs, begin their carcer with 
some non-criminai dispute, affair of honour or as victims of 
what they and their ocighbours feci to be injustice (which may 
be no more than the automatic conseguence of a dispute 
betwcen one of thc poor and one vf the rich and influential). 
Angelv Duca or “'Angiolillo' (1760-84), a Neapolitun bandit of 
the cigbteenth century, became an outlaw over some dispute 
about strayed cattle with a field-guzrd of the Duke of Martina; 
Panvcho Villa in Mexico rcvenging the honour of his sister 
against 2 landeowner; Labardda, like practically all Brazilian 
canyaçciros. over an affair ol family honour, Ginliano asa 
young smugeler - as honourable a trade us any in the moun- 
tains — for resisting a revenle man whom he Was too poor to 
bribe. And so on. And indeed it is essential for the Robin Hood 
to start in this way, for if be were to be a real criminal, by the 
moral stundurds of his community, how could he enjoy its 
ungualified support? 

To begin as (he victim of injustice is to be imbucd with the 
necid to right at least one wrong: tbe bandit's own. It is natural 
enough that real bundits often demonstrate (hat “Savage spirit 
of justice' wliich observers noted in Jos& Maria “BEİ Tempranillo' 
((he original Don Jose of Carmen) who operated in the Andalu- 
siân hills. In the legend this rigbting of wongs often takes the 
form of a literal transfer of wealth. Jcsse James (1847-82) iş 
supposcd to have lent a poor widow 9800 to mcet her debt to 
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a banker, then to have held up the banker and taken the money 
back; an improbable story from all we know of thc James 
brothers.? In extreme cases, as in Sehiller's drama The Robbers, 
thc noble bandit oflers his own life in exchange for justice for 
some poor man. Just so in real life (or was it in contemporary 
legend?) Zelim Khan, the Robin Hood of early twentieth- 
century Daghestan, corncred in a mountain cave, sent word 
through a shepherd to the opposing commander ; 


“Go tell (he chief of thc district that TI shalli give myself up to him 
when he shows me a telegram on â paper from the Isar sayine he 
will withdraw all fines imposed on innocents; and furthermore (hut 
a İree pardon will be issued to #ll detained and exiled on aveount ol 
me. Rut if not, tben tel! Prince Karuavlov that this very night, before 
midnighi, 1 shali escape from tbis cave, in <pitc of everything and 
everyone. 'l'ili then | await his answer. 


In practice rough jusve is more likciy to take the farm ol 
vengeance and retribution. Zelim Khan, to guote him again, 
wrote toa Moslem officer, a certain Donupuyev : 


“Take note (hat 1 kili the representalives of authority because they 
have illegaliy exiled my poor pcople to Siberia. When Col. Popov 
was head of Grozniy district there Was an uprising, and the reprc- 
sentatiyes of authority and the army fçli they had to assert theri- 
selves by massacring sevcral poor unforlunutcs. When I heard this 
I assembied my band and looted a truin at Kudi-Yurt. Thcre I killed 
Russtans for vengcance." 


Whatcver the actual practice, there is no doubt that the bandit 
1s constdered an ageni of justice, indeed sı restorer of morulitv, 
and öllen considers himself as such. 

Whether he takes frosn (he zich to give to the poor isa 
much-debated gucstion, though it is ewdent that he cannot 
allord to take from the local poor if he is to rctain their support 
against the authoritiey. There is no gucstion that *noble' bandits 
have the reputation of redistributine weulth. 'Banditry in Lam- 
bayeguc bas always been distinguishcd', writes Colonel of the 


* The identical story is told of Mat Cosido, thc leading socral bandit of 
(he Argontine Chaco in the 19308. 
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Guardia Civil Victor Zapata, 'by its gallantry, valour, finesse 
and the disinterestedness of the brigands. Neither bloodthirsty 
nor ervel, these used, in most cases, to distribute their booty 
among the poor and hungry, thus showing that they were not 
lost to feelines of charity and had not hardened their hearts.” 
The distincüon betwcen bandits who havc this rcputation and 
those who have not is very clear in the mind of the local 
population, including (as (he above guvlatlon suygesis) (hc 
police itsclf. There is also no -gucestion that some bandits do 
sometimes pive to the poor, wbether in the form of individuzi 
beneficence or indişcriminate largcsse. Pancho Villa distributed 
the proceeds of his first major coup as followr: five thousand 
pesos to his mother, four thousand to the families of relatives 
and 


I bought a tailor's shop for a man named Antonio Retana who 
had very poor eyesigbht and a large and needy family. I hireda 
man to run it and gavc him thc samc amount of money, And 5o 
it went on. By ihç end ol cight or ten montbs'all that I had left 
of the 50,000 pesvs went to help people in need * 


On the other hand Luis Pardo, the Robin Hood of Peruvian 
banditry (1874-1909) sesims to have prelerred scattering hand- 
fuls of silver among thç crowds at fiestas, as in his native town 
of Chigulan, or *sheets, soap, biscuits, tins of food, candleş etc.”, 
bought in the İvcal shops, as in Llaclla.” No doubt, many 
bandits may have gained their reputation for generosity simpliy 
through paying generousiy for the services, food and shelter 
ol the local population. Tbis, at least, is the vicw of Esteban 
Montejo, an unromantic ancient Cubhan disinelined to sentimen:- 
talıizo the bunditş of his youtb.? Still, evcen hc admits that 
when they robbed a good big sum, they went and sbared it 
out. Naturally in pre-industrial societics liberulity and charity 
area moral obligution for the *good'man of power and wealth. 
Sometimes, as among the dacoits of India, they are formaliy 
institutionalized. The Badhaks — most famous of robber com- 
munities in nortbern India - set aside 4,900 rupees out of a 
haul of 40,000 for sacrifice to the gods and charity, Thç Minas 
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were celebrated for their charity.? Conversciy, there arc no 
ballads about the rather insolvent bandits of Piura, a fact which 
the student of Peruvian bunditry explains by their being too 
poor to distribute their loot to the other poor. In other words, 
taking from the rich and giving to the poor is a familiar and 
establıshed custom, or ut lcast an ideal moral obliğation, 
wbetber in the grecn wood of Sherwood Forest or in the 
American south-west of Billy ihc Kid who, the story gocer, “way 
good to Mexicans. He wus like Robin Hood; he'd steal from 
white people and give it to the Mexicans, so they thought he 
was ali right.” 

Modcration in the use of violence is an egually important 
part of the Robin Hood image. “Hec robs the rivh, helps the poor 
and kills nobody”, ran the phrase about Diego Corrientes of 
Andalusia. Ch'ao Kai, one of the bandit leaders in the classic 
Chinese Watcr Margin novel, asks after a raid: 'Was no man 
killeJ?", and when told that nobody was hurt 'Cb'ao Kai, 
hcaring tbis, was mightily pleased and said “From this day 
on WE are not to injure people.” Melnikov, an ex-Cossack 
operating near Orenburg 'killed but rerely”. The Catalan 
brigands of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at least in 
the ballads, must kill only in defenve of thcir honour; even 
Jesse James and Biliy the Kid werc reguired by their legend 
to kill oniy in sclf-defence or for other just causes. 'This absten- 
tton İrom wanton violence is all the morc astonishing, since 
the sort of environment in which bandıits operate 1s often onc 
in which all men go armed, where killine is normal, and whcre 
in any case tbe safest maxim is to shoot first and nsk guestions 
later. In any caşe it is hard to suppose that any of their con- 
temporarles who knew (hem seriousiy believed that the James 
brothers or Billy thc Kid thought twice about killing anyone in 
their way. 

Wbethcr any real bundit was ever in a position to live con- 
sistenty up to this moral regüirement of his status is therefore 
very doubtful. Wbether he was ever really expected to, İs 
ako by no means clear; for though the moral irnperatives of 
a peasant society are xharp und defined, men used to poverty 
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and helplessness usualiy make an egualiy sharp distinction be- 
tween those commandments which are genuineiy binding in 
virtualiy all circumstances — e.g. not talking to the police — 
and those which, from necessity or destitution, can be dispensed 
with.* And yet, the very familiarity of killine and violence 
makes men extremely sensitive to moral distinctions which 
escape more pacific societies. There is just or legitimate Killing 
and unjust, unnecessary and wanton murder; there are honour- 
able and shameful acts. This distinction applics both to thc 
judgement of tbose who are the potential victims of armed 
violence, the peaceable submissive peasantry, and to the fighters 
themselves, whose code may weli be a rough chivalry, which 
İrowns on the killing of the helpless, and even on the 'unfair' 
attacks on recognizcd and open adversarics such as the Jocal 
police, with whom the bandit may be linked in mutual respect. 
(The rules which apply to outsiders arc rather different.)f Wbhat- 
ever the definition of “just Killing, the 'noble bandit! must at 
leüst scek to remain within il, and it is probable that the true 
social bandit does. We shall have occasion later to consider 
the type of bandit to whom this limitation does not apply. 

Since the social bandit is not a criminal, he hus no difliculiy 
in rejoinimg his community as a respected member when hc 
ceases to be an outlaw.İ The documents are unanımous on this 
point. Indeced, he may never actualiy leave it. In most cases he 1S 


* Juan Martinez Alier has made this point with great forcc on the basis 
Of a series ot interviews with rural İabourers in Aodalusia in 1964-5.'* 

tf Yashar Kemal's novel Mehmed My Hawk gives soma good ıllustralons 
of this redatlonship, Tbe hero warns the local sergcant, who spend< mast of 
his tüuc pursuing bandits, to take cover wben heç happens to surprise him. 
Conversely, the sergeaot has cornered Mehmcd in a mountain cave, with 
his wife, Dew-born baby and another woman. To save them Mehmcd oflers 
to give himself up. The sergeant advances to take his surrender, but one of 
tho women taunts him: “You tbink you have captured him im far #)ght, but 
you have only won becavse he cannot ket the cbild die." And the sergeant 
cannot bring himseff to take the cclebratcd oıtlaw in, for tbere would be 
no glory in such a victory: be lets him escape. 

tl uis Rorrego, companion to the (umouxs *PI Tempranillo”, even managed 
subseguemtiy to become the mayor of tho township of Benamoji; admittediy 
a settlement which baş traditionaliy shown no bias against banditş. 
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likciy to opörate within the lerrilory of his village or kinsfolk, 
beinp müintained by them as a matter of family duty us well 
as cuınmon sense, for if they did not feed him, would he not be 
obliged to become «1 vosuınon robber? The point is made with 
egual conviction by a Habsburg student of Bosnia and a 
Corsican official of the French Republic: “Better to feed them 
tban that they should steal."* In remote and inaccessible areas. 
where the agents of authority enter only on occusional forays, 
the bandit may actualiy live in the villagc, unless word should 
come that the police are on the way; thus in the wilds of 
Calabria or Sicily. Indecd in the rcul back country, where law 
and government İeave only the faintest trace, the bandit may be 
not only toleraled and protected, but a İeading member of the 
community, as often in the Bulkans. 

Consider the case of a certajin Kota Christov of Rovlia, in 
the depths of late nineteenth-century Macedoniu. He was the 
most fceared bandlender of (he region, but at the same timc the 
recognized leading citizen of his village, its heudınun, shop- 
keeper, innkeeper and jack of ali trades. On behali of his village 
he resisted the local (ınostly Albanian) landowners and defiedi 
the Turkish officialşs who came to reguisitton fvod for soldiers 
and gendarmeş, with whom he always passcd the time of day 
and who never alteınpted to disturb him. A devout Christian, he 
knelt before tbc sbrine at the Byzantine monüstery of the Holy 
Trinity after every one of his exploits. and deplored the wantan 
Killing of Clwistiins, though not, we may suppose, Albanisns of 
any religion.* Kota was unguestionubiy not ö simple robber, 
and tbough extrernely shaky by modern ideological standards — 
he fought first for the Turks, then for the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, İnler sull for the Orceks - a 
systematic defender of 'his' pcople's rights against injustice and 
oppression. Morcovcer, he seems to have made a clear diştinction 
betwcen permissible and impermişsible attacks, which may 
reflect cither a sease of justice or of local politics; at all events 
he expelled two of his band for killine u curtain Abdin Bey, 


* Curiousiy enough, he became 4 hero umorg the Albanians, who have 2 
song about him.” 
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thougb he had himself dispatched a number of other local 
tyrants. The only reason why such a man cannot be simpiy 
classificd as a social bandit is that in the politkal conditions of 
Turkish Macedonia, he was hardiy an outlaw at all, at least (or 
most ol the time. Where the bonds of government and Tordship 
were loose, Robin Ilood was a rccognized community ieuder. 
It is oniy natural that the people's champion should not only 
be, by local standards. honesit and respectable, but entirely 
admirable. As we have seen, the Robin Hood 'image' insists on 
moraliy positive 2ctions such as robbing the rich and not killing 
too much, but more than tbis, it insists on the standard attri- 
hutes of the morally approved citizen. Peasant societies make 
very cicar distinctions between the social bandits who deserve, 
or are believed to deserve, such approval, and those who, 
thouplı soıetimes celebrated, feared and even admired, do not. 
Several languages indced havc scparate words for these different 
types of robbers. There are plenty of ballads which end with 
tbe (amous robber confessing his sins on his deathbed, or 
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4. Autograph of Munsolino. '"he famous Calabrian brigand recalis 
a dream in jail anl writex a prose close to poctıy. 


atoning for his awful deeds, like the haiduk voivode Indje, 
whom the earth vomited forth three times before he found rest 
in his grave when a dead dog wus placed in it with him.“ That 
işnol the İate of the noble robber, for he has committed no 
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sin. On the contrary, the people pray for his safety, like thç 
women of San Stefano in Aspromonte (Calabria) for the great 
Musolino."” 

Musolino is İnnocent. 

They have condemned him unjustiy: 

Oh Maulonna, oh Saint Joseph, 

Let him always be under your protecdon ... 

Oh Jesus, oh my Madonna, 

Keep him from all harm 

Now and forever, so İctit be. 
Yor the noble bundit is good. To take a case where reality and 
image arc in some conflict, Jesse James was SUppOScd never t0 
have robbed preachers, widows, orphans or ex-onfederates. 
What is more, he was supposed to have been a devout Baptist 
who taught in a churcb singing school, The dirt-farmers of 
Missouri could hardiy go further in establishing his moral bona 
fides. 

A man of this sort wouluü naturally be helped by one and all, 
and since nobody would help the law against hin, und he would 
be virtually beyond discovery by clumsy soldiers and gen- 
darmes in the country he knew So well, only treason could 
icad to his capture, As the Spanish ballad hay it: 

Two thousand escudos ot silver 
1Ihey will give for his head alone. 
Many would win the prize, 

But nobudy can succeed, 

Only a comrade cenılıl,* 

İn practice as well as in tbeory bandits perish by Urcason, 
(ough the police may claim the credit, as with Giuliano. (There 
is even a Corsican proverb about this: 'Killeci after death, like 
a bandit by the police'.) Tbe ballads and tules are tull of these 
execmtcd trajtors, İrom the ine of Robin Hood himself to the 
twentieth century: Robert Ford, who betrayed Jesse James, 
Pat Garrett, the Judas of Billy the Kid, or Jim Murphy who 
guve away Sam Bass: 

Oh what a scorching Jim will get 
When Gabricl blows his horn. 
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But so gre the documented stories of the death of bandits: 
Oleksa Dovbus, the Carpatbian bandit of the eighteenth vcen- 
tury, did not die through ihc betrayal of his mistrcss Erğika, as 
the songs have it, but he was killed by the peasant Stepan 
Dzvinka, whom he bad aided, shot in the buck. Salvatore 
Giuliano was betraycd, and so were Anciolillo and Diego 
Corrientes. Tor how else could such men die? 

Were they not invisible and invulnerable? *People's bandits' 
are always believed to be, probabiy unlike other desperadoes, 
and the belief reflect< their identification with the peasantıy. 
They are always going about the countryside in impcenetrabic 
disguises, or in the dress of an ordinary man, unrecopnized by 
the forces of authority until they revcal themsecives. For since 
nobody will give them away and they are indistinguishable 
from common men, they are 45 «vod as invisible. The anecdotes 
merely give a symbolic expression to this relationship. Their 
invulnerability seems to be a somewhat more complex pheno- 
menon. To some extent il also reflects the security which bandits 
have among thcir people and on their own ground. To some 
extent it expressex the wish that the people's champion cannot 
be delenledi, the sumc sort of wish that produces the perennial 
miyths of the good king — and the good bandit — who has not 
really died, but will come back one day to restore Justice. 
Refusal to believe in a robber's death 1s a certain criterion of 
his *nobility”. Thus Sergeant Romano was not realiy killed, but 
may still be seen roamıng thc counuyside secretiy and in soli- 
wde; Pernales (one of several Andalusian bandits about whom 
such stories are told) 'really' got away to Mexko; Jess» James 
to California. For the bandit's dercat and death is the defcat 
of his people; and what is worse, of hope. Men can live without 
jastice, and peneraliy must, but (hey cannot live without hope. 

- However, thc bandits invulnerability is not only symbolic. It 
ıs almost invariabiy due to magic, which reflects the beneficent 
interest ol the divinilies in his affairs. South Italian brigands had 
amulets blessed by Pope or King, and regarded themselves as 
being ünder the protection of the virgin; thosc of southcrn 
Peru appealed to Our Kady of Luren, those of north-eastern 
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Brazil to the local holy men. In certain societies with strongiy 
institutionulized brigandage, such as south and south-euşt Asia, 
tbe magical element is even ınore highiy developed and its 
significance is perhaps clearer. Thus the tradittonal Javanese 
'rampok” bend is esscntially a 'group forurıtion of a magical— 
mystical nature', and its members arc united, in addition to 
other bonds, by tlıe ilmoe (clmu), a magical charm which may 
cunsist of a WoTd, an amukt, an adare, but sometimes simpiy 
personal convictton, and which is in turn acgüuired by spiritual 
exercises, meditation and the like, by gift or purchasc, or which 
comcs toa manat birth. desipnaling him for his vocation. It is 
this which mukes robbers invisible and invulnerable, paralyses 
their vicliıms or sends them to sleep, and allows them to fix, by 
divinanon, the place, day and hour of thcir exploits — but also 
forbids them to vary thc plan once it has been diyinely deter- 
mined. The interesting point about (his Indoncsian bandit magic 
is that it can under cerluin circumstances be generalizcd. At 
moments of hizh millennial excitement, when the masses tbem- 
selves rise in cxpectatlon, they also believe themselves to be 
magkally inwilneruble. Magic therefore may express the 
spiritual lJegitimacy of the bandit's action, tbe function of leâder- 
ship in the band, the compelling force of the cause. But perhaps 
it may also be seen as a sort of double insurance policy: one 
which supplements human skill” but which also explains 
human failure. For if the omens have been reud wrongiy, or 
one or olher of the magical conditions havc'not been fulfilled, 
the defcat of the invulnerable hero does not impiy the delcat 
of the ideal which hc representa. And, alas, ihe poor and weak 
know that their champions and detenders are not really in- 


* indonesian bandit lcaders have âtrung msgic only if they also prove 
t'eir fitness to İcad bv success in action: the Aheriya dacoits of UP took 
omen3 before the:r robberies, hut very bravç ;#mudars (lcaders) migh? not 
botherto.!?9 A song ubuut T ampidâo puts tbç mater very cleariy, as usual, 
The gteat bandit was trca:cd by master Macunba, a fef(iceteo (witçhdoctor 
or magician) with the Africau magic wirich, 4s all know, İs tic strongest, 
to make him invulnerable to gun anü krife; but the wizard also told him, 
in case Of necd. t0 appcal to 'Suir:t 1 ege, St Vigilant, St Rifle, St Suspicious, 
St Lookou?, etc, 
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vulnerable. They may always rise agam — but they will also be 
defented und killed. 

Finaliy, since the noble robber is just, he cannot be in real 
confikt with the fount of Justice, whether divine or human. 
There are a number ol versions of the story of conflict and 
reconciliation between bandit and king. The Robin Hooj cycle 
alone contains several. The king, on the advice of evil coun- 
sellors such as the Shemif ol Nottingham, pursues the noble 
outlaw. They fight, but the king cannot vanguish him. Ihey 
meet and the ruler, who naturally recognizes the outlaw”s virtue, 
allows him to continue his good work, or even takes hin into 
his own service.* The symbolie meaning of these anccdotcs is 
clear. it is less evident that, if not actuzliy true, they may still 
rest on experiences wbich make them plavwsible enoueh to 
people in the kind of environments in which banditry abounds. 
Where the statc is remote, incflective and weak, it will indecd be 
tempted to come to terms with any local power-group it cannot 
defeal. İf robbers are successful enough, they have to be con- 
ciliated just like any other centrc of armcd force. Every person 
who İives in times when banditry has got out of hand knows 
that local officials have to establish a working relationship with 
robber chiefs, just as every citizen of New York knows bat 
the police has such relationships with the “*mobs' (see below 
p. 88). İt is ncither increğible nor unprecedented that famous 
bandits should he pardoned and given ofücial posts by thc 
king, e.g. Fİ Tempranillo (Mon J0s6) in Andalusia. Nor İS it 
incredible that Robin Hoods, whose idcology is precisely (he 
same as that of the surrounding peasantry, should think of 
themselves as “İoyal and rightcous'. The only difficulty is that 
the closer a bandit comes to the pcople's ideal of a 'noble 
robber', ie. (o being the socially conscious champion of the 
rights of the poor, the lcşs likelv is it (hat the authorities will 
open their arms to him. They are much more apt to trcat him 
as a soclul revoluttonary and, hunt him down. 

This should normally take them not morc (han two or three 


*Historians have even tricd to autbenticate ths existence of Robin Hond 
by scarching tbe royal accounts for wages paidtoan R. Hood by the king. 
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5. The king pursues Robin Hood and then ınukes his peace with 
him: a familiar tbemc in the myth of the 'noble' robber. 
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years, the avcragc span of a Robin Hood's career, unless he 
opermtes in some very remote region and/or enjoys a very great 
deal of political protection.* For if the authorities really bring 
in enough troops (the effect ot which is not so much to frighten 
the bandit but to make the life of the peasants who support 
him miscrable), and if a sufficientiy lurge reward is offered, 
then his days are counted. Öniy modern, organizcd gucrrilla war 
can resist under such conditions; but Robin Hoods are very far 
from modern guerrillas; partly because they opcrute as Jeuders 
ol small bands, helpless outside their native territory, partiy 
because they are organizationaliy and idcologically too archuic. 
Indeed, they are not even social or any kind of revolution- 
aries, though the truç Robin Hood sympathizes with the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of “his” people and joins revolutions when 
he can. We shall conşider this aspect of banditry in a later 
chapter. However, his object is comparativciy modest. He pro- 
tesis not against the fact that peâsants are poor and oppressed. 
He sceks to establish or to re-establish justice or 'the old ways', 
that is to say, fair dealing in a society of oppression. He rights 
wrongs. He docs not scek to establish a society of freedom and 
eguality. The stories that are told about him record modest 
triumpbş: a widow's farm saved, a local tyrant killed, an 
imprisoned man set frcc, an unjust death avenged. At most — 
and the câse is rare enough — he may, like Vardarelli in Apulia, 
order builifis to give breud to their labourers, to permit the poor 
to gigan, or he may distribute salt İrce, i.c. to cuncel tüxes, (This 
is an important function, which is why professional smugglers 
like Mandrin, the hero of cvightuuntlı-century French bandit- 
myth, may acguire the Robin Ilood halo without difficulty.) 
The ordinarv Robin Hood can do little more, though, as we 
shall see, there are &ocieties in which banditry appears not 
simpiy in the form of the occaslonal hero who gathers about 
him the usual six to twenty men, but us iu permanentiy estab- 
İished institution. In such countries the revolutionary potential 


* Janoğik lasted two yenrr, Diego Corrientes three, Musolino two, most 
of the south Italian brigands of the 1840< not more than two, but Giuliano 
(1922-50) seven, until he Jost the goodwill of the Mafia. 
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of robbers is considerabiy ereater (see Chapter 5). The tradi- 
tional “noble robber” represents an extremely primitive form 
of soclul protest, perhaps the most primitive there is. He is an 
individual who refuses to bend his buck, that is all. Most men 
of his kind will, in non-revolutionary conditions, be sooner or 
later tempted to take the easy roz&d of turning into a simple 
robber who preys on the poor as well us the rich (cxccpt perhaps 
in his native village), a retdiner of the lords, a member of some 
strong-arm sguad which comes to terms with the structurcs of 
ofücial power. That is why the few who do not, or who are 
believed to havç rcmained uncontaminated, have sv greal and 
passionate a burden of udıniration and longing laid upon them. 
They cannot abolish oppression. But they do prove that justice 
is possible, that poor men nced not be humble, helpless and 
meek.* 

That is why Robin Elood cannot dic, and why he is invented 
even when he does not rcaliy exist. Poor men İzıve need of him, 
for be represents justice, without which, as Saint Augustine 
observed, kingdoms are nothing but great robbery. That is 
why they need bim most, perhaps, when (hey cannot hope to 
overthrow oppression, but merciy scck its alleviation, even 
when they half-accept the law which condemns the brigand, 
who yet represents divine justice aud a higher form of society 
which is powerless to be bom: 


I the scriptures have fu:filled, 

Though a wickcd life I Jed 

When the nakcd I beheld 

ve clothed them and fed; 

Somelime in a coat of winter's pride, 
Sometime in russet grey, 

The naked I'vc clothed and thc hunery I've fed, 
And the rich I've sent empiy away." 


*T4 is significant that thç İcaders of legendury bunds are often presented 
ns personally wcak or defeclive and sre raraly supposed to be the strongest 
membets of thei: basıd. “For the J.ord wished (0 provc by his example that 
all of us, everyone that is frightened, humbic and poor, can do gıcat deeds 
if God.will have it s0. 
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6. Robert Mandrin, the smuggler who was cast lor he role of 
'noble' robber and popular bero in cightcenih-centuzy Frünce, 
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God himself almost repents 
Having made the hunan race, 
Por all) ix injustice, 

Affliction and vanity, 

And man, however piou$, 
Cannot but regard as cruel 
Tbe supreme Majesty. 


Brazilian bandii-romance. 2 


Ah gentlemen, if 1 hud hecn able to rcad and write, 1'd have destroyud 
the human race. 


Michele Caruvo, shenherd and bandit, 
captured at Denevento 1863 


Moderaâtion in killing and violence belongs to the image of thc 
social bandits. We need not expeci them us a group to live up 
to the moral standards they accept and their public expecis 
from them, any more than the ordinary citizen. Nevertheless it 
is at first sight strange to encounter bandits who not only 
practise terror and cruclty to an extent which cannot possibiy 
be explained a mere backsliding, but whose terror actualiy 
forms part of thcir public image. They are heroex not in spite 
of the fear and horror their actions inspire, but in somc Ways 
because of them. They are not so ınuch men who right wTongs, 
but avengers, and cxcricrs of power; their appeal &s not that of 
the agents of justice, but of men who prove that cven (hec poor 
and weak can be terrible. 

Whcther we ought to regard these public monslers aş a 
special sub-variety of social banditry, is not casy to say. The 
moral world to which they belong (ie. which finds expression 
in the songs, poems and chapbooks about them) contains the 
values of the 'noble robber' aş well as those of the monster. As 
(he buslı pvet wrote of the great Lampiğo, 
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He killed for play 

Out of pure pervetsity 

And gavc food to the hungiy 
With love and charity. 


Among the cangaçeiros of the Brazilian north-east there are 
those, like the preat Antonio Silvino (1875—1944, fl. as bandit 
chict 1896—1914), who arc mainly remembered (or thcir good 
deeds, and others, ike Rio Preto, mainiy for their cruelty. Ilow- 
ever, broadiy speaking, the 'image' of the cangaçciro combines 
both. Let us illustrate this by following the account of once of 
the backwoods bards of the most celebrated cangaçciro, Virgu- 
İmo Ferreira du Silva (?1898-1938), universully known as “The 
Captain' or 'Lampiâo”. | 

He was bom, so the İegend poes (and it 1s the image rather 
than the rcality which interests us for the moment), of respect- 
able cattle-raising and farming parents at the foot of the moun- 
tains in the dry backlands of Pernambuco State 'in that time 
of the past when the back country was pretty prosperous', an 
intellectual — and therefore in the legend not a particulariy 
powerful — boy. The wenk must be able to identify with the 
great bandit. As the poet Zabele wrote, 


Wherc Lamplâo livcs 

Worms become bravc 

The monkey fghts the jaguar, 
The sheep stands bis prounu. 


His uncle. Manocl Lopes, said this boy must become a doctor, 
which made people smile for 


Never was seen a doctor 

İn that immense sertâo; 

There men knew only cowhands, 
Bands of çanpaçelros 

Or bellad-singers. 


Anyway, young Virgulino did not want to be a doctor but a 
vaguelro or cowpuncher, though he lcarned his letters and the 
'Roman algorism? after only three months at school and was 
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an expert poet. The KHcrrsiras were expciled by the Noguciras 
from thcir farm when he waş seventeen, being falsely accused 
ot theft. That is how the feni began whivh was to makc him 
into un outlam, “Virgulino," somcone said, “trust in the divine 
judec,' but he answcred: “The good book seys honour your 
father and mother, and it | did not detcnd our name, | would 
lose my munhood.' $o 


Hec bought a rile and dagger 
In the town of S$âo Francisco 


and formeud a band with his brothers and twenty-seven other 
fighters (known to the poet as to their neighbours by nicknümes, 
often traditional to those who took up the carcer of thc bandit) 
to attack thc Noguciras in the Serra Vermelha. From blovd- 
feud to outlawry was a logical - in view of (lc superior power 
of the Nogücires u necessury — step. Lampiâo became a rovine 
bandit, more famous even than Antonio Sifvino, whose cupture 
in 1914 hadlefta void in the backwoods panthcon: 


He spared the skin 

Ncither o? soldier nor civiliun, 
His darling was thc dagger 
His gift wasthegun... 

He left the rich 2s beggers, 
The brave tell at his icet, 
While others flwi (he countıy. 


But during all the years (in fact e. 1920-18) when he was the 
terror of the north-eaşt, hc never ccaşed to de»lore his fate, 
says (he poet, which had made him a robber instead of an 
honest labourer, and destined hin lor vertzin death, tolerable 
only 1f he had the luck to dic in a fair fight. 

He wvasandisa hero to the people, but an ambiguous onc. 
Normal cavtion might explüin why (he poct makes his bow to 
forınul morulity and rocords the “joy of the north” at the death 
of the great bandit. (By no ıncurs all ballads take this vicw.) 
The reuction of a buckwoodsman in the township of Mosguitu 
is probabiy morc typical. When the <oldiers came by with 
their victims” heads in jarsş of kerosenc, So as to convince all 
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that Lampiğo was really dead, he said: “They have killed the 
Captain, because slrong prayer is no good in water? For bis 
last refuge was in the dried bed of a strcam, and how else 
'except by the failure of his magic could his fall be explaincd? 
Nevertheless. though a hero, he was not a good hero. 

It is true that he had made a pilgrimage to the famous 
Messinh of Juazeiro, Padre Cicero, askine his blessing before 
tuming bandit, and that the saint, though exhorting him vainiy 
to give up the ontlaws life, had given him a document appoint- 
ing him captain, and his (wo brothers lieutenants.* However, 
the ballad from which I have taken most of this account does 
not mention any riphting af wrongs (except those done to the 
band itşsclf), no taking from the rich to give to the poor, no 
bringine ot justice. It records battles, and wounds, raids on 
towns (or what paşsed (or towns in the Brazilian hackwoods), 
kidnappings, hold-ups of the rich, advcnturcs with the soldicrs, 
with women, with hunger and ihirst, but nothing that recalis 
the Robin Hoods. On the contrary, it records *horrors': how 
Lampiâo murdered a prisoner though his wife had ransomcd 
him, how be müsşucred lubourers, tortured an old Woman who 
cursed him (not knowing whom sbe entertaincd) by making her 
dance naked with 2 cactus-bush until she died. how be sadis- 
tically killed one of his men who had ollended him by making 
him cat a litre of salt, and similar incidents. To be terrilying 
and pitiless is a more important attribute of this bandit than 
to be the friend of the poor. 

And curiousiy enough, though the real life Lampiğo Was 
undoubtediy capricious and sometimes cruel, he saw himseif 
as the upholder of right in at least one important respect: 
sexual morality. 

Seducers were castratcd, bandits İorbidden to rape women 
(given the attrzctions of their calling, they would rarely need 
to), and public opinion in the hand was shocked at the order 
to shavc oll a woman's hair and drive her nakcd away, even 
though she was being punished for trcason. At lcast one member 
of the band, Angelo Rogue, nicknamed T.abarâda, who retired 

“For the rcal basis of <his story, scc below p, 92. 
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to become doorkeeper at the I aw Courts in Bahia (! ?), seems 
to have had the genuine instincts of a Robin Hood. Yet these 
characterisuics do not dominate in the myth. 

'Terror is indeed part of tbe image of numerous bandits : 


All the plwin ol Vich 
Trembles as I pass. 


says thc hcro of onc oi thc numcrous ballads celebrating the 
Catalan bandoleros ot the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
in which “episodes ol generosity do not abound' (in the words 
of their excellent historian Fuster), though the popular heroes 
among them are in most other respects 'noble”. They become 
bundoleros through somc non-criminal action, rob the rich 
and not the poor, must remain 'honourable' as they were at 
the outset, e.g. kill only “in the discharge of honour. 'Terror, as 
we shall sce, is an integral part of the image of the haiduks, 
who do not give much to the poor cither. Önce again it is mixed 
with some characleriştics of tbç 'noble robber. Terror and 
cruelty, again, are combined with 'nobility” in the character of 
an entirely ficlionul desperado, Joaguin Murieta, who cham- 
pioned Mexicans against Yankees in cariy California — a literary 
invention, but one credible enough to have entered Californian 
folklore nd even historiography. In all thcsc cascs thc bandit 
is essentialiy a symbol of power and vengeance. 

The examples of genuinely ungualificd cruelty, on the other 
hand, arc not normaliy those of characteristic bandits. İt is 
perhaps a mistake to classify as banditry the epidemic of blood- 
lust which swept the Peruvian deparimeni ol Huanuco from 
about 1917 to the late 19205, for though robbery formed part 
of it, its motive is described as 'not exactiy this, but rather 
hatred and blood-feud". It was indeed, according to the evidence, 
a blood-feud situation which got out of hand, and produced 
that 'fever of death arnnong men', which led them to “burn, rape, 
kill, sack and destroy coldiy” everywbhere except in their native 
community or village. Even more obviousiy the ghastiy pheno- 
menon of the Colombian violencia of the years after 1948 gocs 
far beyond ordinary social banditry. Nowhere is the element 
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of pathological violence for its own sake more startling tban in 
this pcasant revolution aborted into anarchy, though some of 
the most terrible praclices, such as that of chopping prionetfs 
into tiny fragments 'in front of and for the entertainment of the 
fightine men crazed by barbarity” (later tn be known as picar 
a tamalj) ure alleged to have occurred in carlier gucrrilla cam- 
paigns in that bloodthirsty country. The point to note about 
these epidemics of cruelty and massacre is that they are immoral 
even by the standards of thosc who participate in them. If the 
massacre of entire hus-loads of harmless passenpers or villagers 
is comprehensible in the context of savage civil warfare, such 
(wcli-attcsted) incidents as ripping the foetus out of a pregnant 
woman and substituting a vock can only be conscious sins". 
And yet, some of the men who perpetrate these monstrosities 
are and remain “heroes' to the local population. 

Excessive violence amd crueltv nre thus phenomena which 
only overlap banditry at certajin points. Nevertheless, it is 
sufficientiy $ignificant to reguire some explanation as a social 
phenomenon. (That this or that individual bandit may bc a 
psychopath is irrelevant; in fact, it is rather improbable that 
many peasant bandits are psychologically deringed.) 

Two possible reasons can be accepted, but are not sufücient 
to account for the whole of ultra-violence. The first is thay in 
the words of the Turkish author Yashar Kemal, 'brigands live 
by love and fear. When thev inspire only love, it is a weakness. 
When they inspire only fear, tbey nre bated and have no 
supporters.“ In other words, even the best of bandits must 
demonstrate that he can be 'terrible'. The second is that cruelty 
is inseparable from vengeance, and vengcance 5 an cntirciy 
legitimate activity for the noblest of bandit. To make the 
oppressor pay for tbe humiliation inflicted on tbe victim in hb 
own coin is impossible; for the oppressor acts within a İrame- 
work of accepted wealth, power and social superiority which 
the viclim cannot use, unleşs there has been a social revolution 
wbich unseats the mighty as a class and elevates the humble. 
He has only his private resources and among them violence and 
cruelty are the most visibiy effective. Tbus in the well-known 
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Bulgarian ballad of cruel banditry, “Stojlan and Nedelia", Stolan 
and the bandits raid the village in which he was once mistreated 
as Nedelia's hired servant. He kidnaps her and mukeş her the 
bandits” serving-muid, but the bumiliation is not enough: he 
cuts oll her hcad for revenge. 

Cicarly, bowever, there is more (o the outbursis of apparentiy 
gratuHous cruelty than tbis. Two possibic explanations may be 
suggestod with some hesitation, for social psyehology &s a jungle 
into which only a fool ventures carclessiy. 

Several of the best-known cxamples of ultra-violence are as- 
sociated with particulariy humillated und inferior groups (e.g. 
the coloured in socictics of whitc racialism), or with the even 
more galling situation of minorities oppressed hy majoritics. It 
is perhaps no accident (hat the creator of the noble but also 
notubiy crucl band of Joaguin Muricta, avenger of the Cali- 
fornian Mexicans apainst the congucring gringos, was himself 
a Cherokuwe Indian, that is to say a member of an even more 
hopelessiy dominated minority group. T.opez Albujar, who has 
described the storm of blood which swept the Indian peasants of 
Huanuco (Peru), has seen the connection admirabiy. These 
“bandits” robbed, burned and murdered, at bottom 'in retaliarion 
against the insatiabic rapacity of all men who did not belong 
to their race”, i.e. the whites. The occasional savage jacgueries 
of the Indian serfs uguinst their white masters in Bolivia, 
before thc revolution of 1952, show similar (teımporary) 
sbifts from the normal stolid pussivity of the pcasant to cruel 
fury. 

A wild and indiscriminate retzliation: yes, but perhaps also, 
and especially among the weak, thc permanent victims who 
have no hope of real victory even in their dreams, u more 
general “revolution of destruction?', which tumbleş tbe whole 
world in ruins, since no 'good' world seems possible. Stagolee, 
the mvthical hero of the Negro ballad, destroys the entire city 
like an eurthgunke, another Samson. Brechts Pirate Jenny, the 
lowest kitehenmaid ta the sleaziest hotel, the victim of all who 
meet her, dreams of the pirates who will come in their cight- 
sailed ship, capture thc city, and ask her who shali be spared. 
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None shall be spared, they must all die. and Pirate Jcony will 
joke as iheir hends full. Thus in the romanccs of tbe oppressed 
labourcrs of the Italian South the heroes of legend. such &s (he 
Calabrian bandit Nino Martino, drcamcd of universal ruin. In 
suub circumstançces to asscrt power, any power, is itself a 
triumph. Killing and torture is the most primitive and personal 
assertion of ultimate power, and he wcakcer the rebel feels him- 
sell to be at bottom, the prcater, we may suppose, the tempta- 
tion to assert it. 

But even when such rebels triumph, victory brings its own 
temptation to destroy, for primitive pcasunt insurgents have no 
positive programme, only the negative programme of getting 
rid of the suporstructurc which prevents men from living well 
and dealing fairly, as in the good old days. To kill, to slash, to 
burn away everything that is not necessary and useful to the 
man at thc plough or with the herdsman's crook. is to abolish 
corruption and leave only what is good, purc and natural. Thus 
the brigand-guerrillaş of the Italian South destroyed not only 
tbcir cnemies and the legal documents ol bondage, but un- 
necessary rivlıes. Their social justice was destruction. 

Therc is, however, another situation in which vivlence pusses 
the bounds of what is conventiunully üccepted even in habitu- 
aliy violent societies. Uhis occurs during periods of rapid social 
change, which destroy the traditional mechanisms of social 
control holding destructive anarchy at bay. The phenomenon 
ol İfcuds 'getting out of hand' is famıliar to observers of 
şocieties regulated by blood vengeunce. This isnormaliy a social 
device containing its own automatic brake. Önce tbe score 
between two İcuding families is evencd, by another death or 
some other compensation, & setllement is negollatcd, guaran- 
teed by third partics, by inter-marriage or in other well-under- 
stood ways, So that killing shall not proceed without cnd. 
Yet if for some reasun (suçh 2s, most obviously, the interven- 
tion of thc ncw-fangled state in some way incomprehensible to 
local custom, or by lending support to the more politically 
infiuential of the contending familics) the brake ceases to func- 
üon, fcuds develop into those protructeJd mutual massacres 
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which end either with the extirpation of one family or, after 
years of warfare, the return to the negotianted seltlement which 
ought to have been made at the outset. As we have seen in the 
example of I.ampiio, such breakdowns in the customary mech- 
anism of İcud-settlement can among other things multiply 
outlaws and bandits (and indeed feud is the almost invariable 
starting-point of a Brazilian cansaçciro's career). 

We have some excellent ecxamples of more general brcak- 
downs in such customary devices of social control, In his ad- 
mirable autobiography Land Withowt Justice, Milovan Dijilas 
describes the ruin of the system of values which governed the 
behuviour of men in his native Montenegro, after the First 
World War. And be records a strange episode. The Orthodox 
Montenegrins had alsrays been accustomed, in addition to their 
internal feuding, to raid or be ralided by their neighbourş, the 
Catholic Albanians and the Moslem Bosnians. In the cariy 
1920s a party set out to raid the Bosnian villages as men had 
donc from time immemorial To their own horror they dis- 
covered themselves to be doing things which raiders had never 
done before and which they knew to be wrong: torturing, 
raping, murdering children. And #hey could not help them- 
selves. The rules men lived by bad önce been cleariy under- 
stood; thcir rights and obligations, like the scope, the limits, 
the times and tbe objecis of their actions were established by 
custom and prccedent. They werc compciling not oniy (or this 
rcason but because they were part of a system, and one whose 
elements di not conflict too obyiousliy with reulity. One parl 
of thc system had broken down: they could no longer regard 
themselves as 'heroes” since (if we follow Djilas's argument) 
they had not fought to the deutl aguinst the Austrian conguest. 
Hence the other parta ceased also to operate: when going out 
to fight they could no longer behave as 'heroes'. Not until tbe 
heroiç system of values Was restorod on a new and more viable 
basis — paradoxically enough by the mass adhesion of the 
Montencgrins to the Communist Party -- did thc sociciy rccover 
ite 'mental balance'. When the call for a rising ağainst the 
Germans went onl in 1941, (houşands ol inen with niles weni 
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into the Montenegrin hills to fight, kill and die 'honourabiy? 
once again.” 

Banditry, we have seen, grows and becomes epidemk in timcs 
of social tension and upbeaval. These are also the times when 
üte conditions İor such explosions of cruelty are most favour- 
able. They do not belong to the central image of brigandage, 
except insofar aş thçc bundit is at all times an avenger of the 
poor. But at such times they will no doubt occur morc fre- 
güentiy and systemulically. Nowhcre more so than in those 
peasant inşurrections and rebellions which have failed to turn 
into social revolutions, and whose ınililants are forced to fall 
back into the life of outlaws and robbörs: hungry, embittered 
and resentiul even against the poor who have left them to fight 
alone. Or, what is even worsc, among that second generation 
ol “children of violence' who graduate from the ashes of their 
homes, the corpses of their fathers and the raped bodics of their 
mothers and sisters to thc life of outlawry: 


“What has impressed you most? 
Secing the houses bum. 
What made you suffer most? 


My mother and my Jitde brothers weeping for hunger on ihe 
mountain, 


Have you been wounded? 

Five times, all rifle shots. 

What would you like most? 

Let them İcave me in peace and shall work. I want to leurm to 
read, 


But all they wantis to kill me. I'm not one they will Jeave alive.” 


The speaker is tbe Colombian band chieftain Teofilo Rojas 
('Chispas'), aged tweniy-two and at the time of this interview 
charged with about four hundred crimes:; thirty-seven mus- 
sacreğ in Romerales, eighteen in Altamira, cightecn in Chili, 
hirty in San Juan de la China and agam im El Salado, twenty- 
füve in Toche and again in Gundual, fourteen in Los Naranjos 
and So on. 


*The Montenegrins, 1:494 of the Yugoslav populution, provided 17“, of 
the offccrs in the Partisan army. 
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Monsignor German Guzman, who knows the violencia ot 
his native Colombia better than most, has described these lost 
and murderous children of anurcby. For them 


In the first place man and land, so essentialiy ted together in the 
peasant's life, have been torn apart. They do not till the soil nor 
care for the trees.... They are men, or rather adolescents, without 
hope. Uncertainty surrounds thcir livcs, which find cxpression in 
adventure, self-rcalization in mortal undertakings, whicb have no 
transcendentaf meaning. Second, they have lost the sense of the 
farm avan anchor, a place to love, from which to draw tranguillity, 
a İceling of security and permanence. They are forever itinerant 
adventurers and vagabonds. Jnstability and the loosening of bonds 
come with outlawıy. For them to halt, to grow fond of a place, 
would be the eguivalent ot giving themselves up; it would be the 
end. 'Thirdiy, their rootless lives take these yaung enensies of society 
inlo temporary, precarious And insecure environmenia very diflereni 
from those of the lost home. Their nomadic life implics a dis- 
ordered search for the occasions of emoional satisfaction, for which 
they no longer have a stable framework. Here lies the key to their 
sexual anyiety and thc pathological ircgucncy of thcir aberrant 
erimes, For them love mesns mosf çommoniy rape Or Cayuml 
concubinege.... When they think the giris want to leave them for 
any rcason, they kill them. I'ourthiy, they losc thc sense of thc 
path as an element that integratcs pcasant lifc. The hiğhlander carcs 
for the paths along which mcn carry thcir counticss loads, unul 
in a sene Üney become his own intimete posscssion. İt is sort of 
love which makes men invarlubiy come und go ulong them. But 
the anti-social bandit of our day İeaves the known footpath, because 
the soldiers pursuc him, or because gucrrilla tactics compel him to 
seck places for unsuspected ambush or secret tracks to the surprise 
assault.” 


Only a firm ideoloey and discipline can prevent men from de- 
generating into wolves under such circumslances, but neilher 
arc characteristics of the grass-roots rebel. 

Still, though we must mention the puathological aberrattons ol 
banditry, the violence and cruelty which is most permansn! 
and characteristic is the one which is inseparable İrom revenge. 
Revenge for personal humiliation, but also revenge on those 
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who have oppressed others. In May 1744 the bandit captain 
Oleksa Dovbuğ attacked the scat of Konstantin Zlotnicky, 
Gentleman. He held his hands in the fire and let them burn, 
poured glowing coals on his skin und relused any ransom. “| 
have not come for ranşom but for your soul, for you have tor- 
tured the people long enough; so the Cistercian monks of 
Lwow report him. He «wlso killed Zlotnicky's wife and half- 
grown son. Ihc chronicle of the monks concludes its entry with 
the observation that Zlotnicky had been a cruri lord, who had 
in his time cuused many to be killed. Whcrc men become ban- 
dits, cruelty breeds cruclty, blood calis for blood. 


5 
Haiduks 


Nemicho bas become an orphan, 
without father, without mother, 
and on tarih he has no person 
t0 give couDsel, to direct him, 
bow to till and how to barvest 
on tbe land bis father left him. 
Put instead be is a haiduk, 
standard-bcarer of the haiduks, 
and tho kecpcer of their trensure. 


Halduk ballad.' 


In the mountains and empty plains of south-eastern Burope the 
advance of Christian landlords and Turkish conguerorş made 
life increasingiy burdensome for the peasants İrom the fifteenth 
century on but, uplike more densely settled or firmiy admini- 
stered regions, left a broad margin of potential frcedom. Groups 
and communities of free, armed and combative men therefore 
emerged among those expelled İronı (heir İands or escaping 
from serfdom, at first almost spontancowsiy, later in organizcd 
forms. What a scholar has called 'military strata sprung from 
the free peasantry” therefore becume churacterişlie of (his İarge 
zone, groups called Cossacks in Russia, klephtes in Greccc. 
haidamaks in Ukrainc, but in Hungary and the Balkan penin- 
sula north of Greece mainly haiduks (kajda, hajdur, hajdurin). 
a —word of either Turkish or Magyar origin whose philology 
and original mcaning is a3 usual hotly disputed. They were & 
collective form of that individual pcasant dissidence which, &ıs 
we have seen, produced the classical bandits. 

As with the men among whom Robin Hoods and avecngen 
Were recruited, haiduks were not automatically committed tv 
rebellion against all authority. They could, as in some parts ol 
Hungary, become attached to lords whom they provided with 
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fighters against a recognition of tbcir status as free men. Bya 
natural development of reality and language the term 'helduck' 
deşcribing the free robber-liberator par excellence could thus 
also become the term İor one of the numerous types of flunkey 
of the German nobility. More comnıonly, as in Russia and 
Hungary, they accepted land from thc emperor or tsar or other 
prince against the obligation to maintain arms and horses, and 
to fight thc Turk under chieftains ol their own choosing, and 
thus became the guardians ot the military frontier, a sort of 
rank-and-lile knighthood. Nevertheless, they were essentialiy 
frcc — as such superior to and contemptuous of servile peasants, 
but constant magncis to rebel and runaway elernentş, and with 
a far İrom unconditional İoyalty. 'The grcat pcasant revolts of 
seventeenth- and cighteenth-century Russia all began on the 
Cossack fronticr. 

There was, however, a third type ot haidukdom, which re- 
fused to nttach itselt to any Christian noble or ruler, if only 
because in the area in which it fourished most nobles and 
rulers were unbelieving Turks. Neither royal nor signorlul, 
these free huiduks were robbers by trade, enemics of the Turks 
und popular avengers by socliul role, primitive movements of 
guerrilla resistance and liberation. As such they appear in the 
fifteenth century, possibiy first in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
later alt over the Ralkans and Hungary, most notabiy in Rul- 
garia, where a *haidor' chieftain is recorded as early as 1454, 
These are the men whose name | havc cbosen to typify the 
highest form of primitive benditry, the one which comes closest 
to being a permancnt and conscious focus ol peasant insurrec- 
ton. Such 'hajduks' existed not oniy in south-castern Furope, 
but under other numeş in various other paris of the world, c.g. 
Indonesia and, most notabiy. Imperial China. For obvious 
reasons they were most common among peoples oppressed by 
tonguerors of foreign language or religion, but not only there. 

ideology or class-conscionsness was not normaliy the motive 
which drove men to become baiduks, and even the sort of non- 
erimina! (roubles which drove individual bandits into outlawry 
werc not particulariy conunon. We have examples of this kind, 
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such as the Bulgarian haiduk chieftain Panayot Hitov (who has 
left us an invalunble autobiography), who took to the moun- 
tains at the age of twenty-five after a fight witb a Turkish law 
official, arising ovt of some ohscure legal trouble, in the 18505. 
İn general, how'ever, if wc arc to believe tbe innumcrable haiduk 
songs and ballads which are one of the chief sources for our 
knowledge of this type of bünditry, the motive to become ü 
haiduk was strictiy cconomic. The winter was bad, says one 
such song, the summer was parched, the sheep died. So Stoian 
became a haiduk : 


Wbhoever wants to become a frec haiduk, 
step (his way, stand up beside me. 

twenty lads thus came together, 

And we'd nothing, not a thing between us, 
no sharp swords, but only sticks.? 


Conversely, Tatuncho the haiduk returned to the family hold. 
ing because his mother pleaded with him, and anyway she said 
a robber could not feed his family. But the sultan sent his 
soldiers to capturc him. He killed them all and brought the 
money in their belts back: “There's the money, mother, wbo 
will say that a bandi! does not (esd bis mother?” In fact, with 
luck brigandage was a better financial propositlon than peasant 
life. 

Ünder the circumstances pure social banditry Was rare. 
Panayot Hitov singles out one such rarity in his proud survey 
of the celebrated practitioners ol the calling which he himself 
adorned: u certain Doncho Vatach, who flourished in the 
184053, only persecuted Turkish evildoers, helped the Bulgartın 
poor and distributei money. bu classical “'noble robber' of 
Bulgarin, observed the British authors of 4 Residence in Bul 
garia (1869), as so often inclined to syınputhize with Islamic 
heroism, were the chelibi, normally *“well-born' Turks, as dis- 
tinct İrom the &/hersis or ordinary robbers, who enjoyed the 
sympathy of their villages, and the haiduks, who were murder- 
ing outlaws, uruci by nature and unsupported except in their 
own band. This may be an exaggeration, bul certainiy the 
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haiduks werc not Robin Hoods, and thcir victims were anyone 


they, could catch. The ballads are full of variations on the 
phrase 


We have made many mothers wecp, 
We have widowed many wivcs, 

Many more have we made orphans, 
For we are childless men ourselves. 


Haiduk crueliy is a familiar theme. Unguestionabiy the huiduk 
was far more permanentiy cut off from the peasantry than the 
classical social bandit, not only masterless but also — at least 
during their bandit carcer — often kinless men ('without motlers 
all, and without sisters”), living with the peasantry not so much 
like Mao's provcrbial fish in water, but rather Like soldiers who 
leave their village for the semi-permanent exile of army life. A 
rather bigh proportion ol (hen were in any case herdsmen and 
drovers, i.e. semi-migratory men whose links with the settle- 
ments are intermittent or tenuous. İt is significent that the 
Greek klephres (and perhaps the Slay haiduks also) had their 
special language or argot. 

The distinction between robber and hero, between what the 
pcasant would accept as 'good' and condemn as 'bad', was 
therefore exceptionaliy difficult, and haiduk songs insist on their 
sins as often as on their virtues, as the famous Chinese Water 
Margin novel insists on thc inhumaniry (cxprecsscd in the fami- 
lar anecdotes of several who eventualiy join the large and 
varicgatcd company of the hervic outluws).* The deflinitirn of 
the haijduk-hero is fundamentaliy political. In the Balkans hc 
was a national bandit, according to certain traditional rules, 
i.e. a defender or avenger of Cbristians ayainst Turks. Insofar 
as he fought against the oppressor, his image was positive, 
though his actions might be black «od his sins might lead him 
to eventual repentance as a monk, or punish him with nine 
years? illness. Unlike the “'nahle robber', the haiduk does not 

“However,Idonot know of any haiduks who are accused of tbe antbro. 
pophagic practices - most commoniy thc slaughtcring o? travcilers whose 


meat is sold (o butchers — which the public seems bo reserve for ctlımizals 
genuinely ragarded ar nutride normal saciety. 
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depend on personul moral approval; unlike the 'avenger' his 
cruelty 1s nut his essential characteristic, but tolerated because 
of his scrvices to the people. 

What made this collection of (he socially marginal, the men 
who «höse not so much freedom as against serfdom, but rob- 
Dery as against poverty, inlo a yuusi-political movement, was 
a powerful trndition, a rccopnized collective social function. As 
We huve scen, thcir motives for going into the mountains vere 


7. Mountain passcs are familiar buckerounds for brigands — in 
this case Bulgarian haiduks, 


mainly economic, but the technical term for becoming a haiduk 
was 'to rebel”, and the haiduk was bv definition an insurrec- 
tionary. He jvined a recognizcd social group. Without Robin 
Hood thc merry men in Sherwood Furest are insignificant, but 
“the haiduks' in the Balkans, likç “the bandits' on the Chinese 
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mountain beyond the lakc, arc always there to roccive the dis- 
sident or the outlaw. Their chieftains change, and some of them 
are more celebrated or nobler than others, but neither the 
existence nor the famc of the haiduks depends on the reputa- 
ton of any single man. To this extent they are a Ssocialiy 
Tecognized collection of heroeş, and indeed, so faraslcan teli, 
the protagonists of the haiduk ballad-cycles are not the men 
who became famous chieftains in real life, but the anonymous 
- or rather those called simpiy Stoian or Ivantcho like any 
peasant; not even necessarily the İeaders of bands. The klephtic 
ballads of Greece are both kss anonymous and Icss socialiy in- 
formative, belonging as they do to the literature of the praise 
(and self-praise) of professional fighting men. Their heroes are 
almost by definition celebratcd tigures, known to onc and ali. 

Permanent existence went with formal structure and organ- 
izatlon. İhe organization and biecrarchy of tbe great brigand 
republic which is the subject of the Chinese Water Margin 
novel, is extremely elaborate; and not only because it has, un- 
like the illiterate lands of Europe. an honoured place for the 
ex-civilsservant and the displaced intellectual. (In fact, one of 
its main themes is the replacement of a low-grade intellectual 
bandit chief — one of those failed ecxamination-candidates who 
were so obvious a source of political dissidence in the heavenly 
eropire - by a successful intellectual one; as it were the triumph 
of the first-class mind.) Haiduk bands were led by (elected) 
voivodes or dukes, whose duty was to supply urıns ussisted by a 
standard-bearcr or öairakfar, who carried the red or green 
banner and also acted as treasurer and guartermaster. We find 
a similar ımılıtarv structure and terminology among the Ruysian 
rasboiniki and in some of the Indian dacoit communities, as 
among the Sansia, whose hands of sipahis (sepoys, spahis— 
soldiers) were led by Jcmadars, who reccivcd two sharcs of loot 
for every one distributed to the ranker, but also ten per cent of 
the total for the provision of torches, spears and other tools ol 
the trade.* 


*“İndian dacoits were gencraliy classificd as cither 'criminal castes' or 
"criminal tribe" by the British. But behind the familiar Indian ponclant for 
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Haiduk banditry was therefore in every respect a more 
scrilous, a more ambiticus, permanent and institutionalized 
challenge to official authority than tbe scattering of Robin 
Hoods or other robber rebels which emerged from any normal 
peasant society. İt is not easy to say whether (lis was so be- 
cause certain geographicul or political conditions made possible 
such permanent and formalized banditry, and therefore auto- 
matically made it potentialliy more 'political?, or whether it was 
certain political situations (c.g. foreign conguest or certain types 
of social confict) which encouraged unusunily 'conscious' forms 
of banditry and (hus siruclured it more firmiy and permanentiy. 
Both, wc may say, begging the guestion, though it still reguires 
an answer. I do not think that the individual baiduk would 
have been able to give it, for he would rarciy if ever be able to 
step outside the social and cultural frame which enclosed İrini 
and his people. Tet tıs try and draw a brictf portrait-sketch of 
him. 

He would see himself, above all, as a free ınan — und us such 
as good as a Jord or king; a man who had in this sense won 
personal cmancipation and therefore superiority. The klephies 
on Mount Olympus who captured the respectable Herr Richter, 
prided themseives on their eguality to kings, and rejected cer- 
tain kinds of behaviour as 'un-royah, and therefore improper. 
Just so the north Indin Badhaks claimcd ıhat 'our profession 
has becn a king's trade, and— at least in theory — accepted the 
obligations of chivalry, such as not insulting İfemales, and 
killing only in fair fight, though we may regard it as certain 


giving every social and occupational group its separate socia) kiçntity — 1.c. 
what is vulgariy called (be 'caste systom' — wc can often detect something 
not unlike haidukdom. Thus the most celebrated of the north Todian bandit 
“tribe”, the Badhaks, were otiginaliy outcasts of Moslem and Hindu pro- 
venance, 'a sort of Cavc of Adullam tor the reception of vagror.ts and bad 
characters of diflerent tribes'; the Sansia, (hough perhaps devc'opcd from 
among hereditary bards and gencalogists — they stili held this function 
among some Raojputs at the end of the nineceenth century — freely accepted 
outside recruits into theit community; and the formidable Minas of centra 
India are supposed to have been dispossessed peasanis and village LE 
men who took to the hills and became professional brigands. 
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that few haiduks could actually afford to fight in this noble 
manner. Freedom implied eguality among haijduks and there 
are some impressive examples of i& For instance, when the 
King of Oudh tricd to form a regiment of Badhaks, much as 
the Russian and Austrian emperors formed haiduk und Cos- 
sack units, they mutinied because the oflicers had refuscd to 
.perform the samc duties as the men. Sucb behaviour is un- 
usual enough, but in a society so imbued with caste ineyuality 
as the Indian, it ulmost passes belief. 

Halduks were always frce men, but in the typical case of the 
Balkan haiduks they were not free communities. For the ela 
or band, being essentialiy a voluntary union of individuals who 
cut thernselves off from thcir kin, was automaticaliy an ab- 
normal social unit, since it lacked wives. children and land. It 
was doubiy 'unnatural", for often the haiduk's road back to 
ordinary civilian life in his own native village was barred by 
tbe Turks. The haiduk ballads sing of the men whose swords 
were their oniy sisters, whose rifles their wives, and who would 
shake hands sileniiy and sadiy as the defa broke up, to disperse 
us Jost individuals to the four corners of the earih. Death was 
thcir cguivalent of marriage, and the ballads çonstantly spcuk 
of it as such. Normul forms of social orennization were thore- 
före not available to them, any morc than to soldiers on can)- 
pajgns, and unlike the grcat bands of marauding &rdiali* of the 
late cighteenth and eiriy nineteenth century, who carricd With 
them male and female harcıns in the usual Turkish münner, the 
haiduks made no attempts to establish faımilies while (hey wero 
haiduks; perhaps bocuuse their units were too small to defend 
them. If (hey had any model of social organization, it was the 
male brothcrhvod or society, ot which the famous Zaporozhe 
Cossacks are the best known example, 

This anomaly comes out clcariy in their relation to women, 
Haiduks like all bundits had nothing wbhatever sigainm (hem. 
Ouite the contrary, for as 4 confidential report on « Müve- 


*Troops of dişbanded soldicrs and desperadocs who tvuncd Bulgar nt 
the end of the eighicenth century. 
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donian komitadji* chief observed in 1908, 'like almost all 
voivodes, he is a great lover of women'3 Giris - curiousiy 
enough in thie ballads some secm to havc been Bulgarian 
Jewesses — sometimes joincd the haiduks and odcasionaliy some 
Boyana, Yelenka or Todorka evca became a voivode. Some re- 
turned, after a ceremonial farewell, to ordinary Jife and 
marrlage : 

Penka went on to the mountains, 

On the mountain to thc haiduks, 

For she wanted to bring gitıs 

For ber time had come to marry: 

To cach soldier she gave a handkerçhief, 

In cach cloth a piece of gold, 

Thrt the baiduks should remeniber 

When their Penka hud got wed. 
But ni seems that for the time of thcir haiduk life, these runaway 
girls were inen, dressed in mcn's clothes, and fighting likç men. 
The ballad tells of the girl who returned home to thc woman's 
role, because her mother wged her, but could not stand it, put 
away her spindle and took up her rifie again to be a haiduk 
man. Just as freedom meant noblc status for a man, it mcant 
male status for a woman. Conversely, in theory at least, on 
the mountains haiduks avoided sex with women. The klephti 
ballads insist on the enorınity of touching women prisoncıs 
held for ransom or other purposes, and both they and the Bul- 
garıın outlaws held the belief thut one who uttacked a Woman 
was imevitabiy caught, that iy to say torturcd and killed by the 
Turks. Tbe belief is significant, even if (as we may well suspext) 
the outlaws feli short of it in practice” In non-baiduk 
bands, womcn are known, but not common. I.ampilo scems to 
have been the oniy Brazilian leader who let them share the rov- 
ing life; probubiy after he fcli in love with tbe beautilul Maria 
Bonita, an affair much celebrated in the ballıds. This was 
notcd as exceptional 

Of course it might not limit them excessively, for, like the 

ususl robber's life, the haiduk's was seasonul. 'Ihey have a 


* Guerrillas cstablished by the Supreme Cummittec for Maccdonta and 
Adrianoplke of tbe Macedonian revolutionarics. 
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proverb', wrote an eighteenth-century German of the Dalma- 
inn Morlacks, Yurwew dance, aiducki sastance, come St 
George's day, up haidukş and gather round (for then rob- 
beries are made caster by the green leaves and the abundance 
of travellers)'.$ The Bulgarian haiduks buried their arnıs on 
the day of the Cross on 14/27 September until St George's Day 
next spring. Mndeed what could haiduks do ih winter when there 
was nobody to rob except villagers? The hardiest migbt take 
supplies into their mountain caves, but it would be more con- 
venint to winter in some İmendİy village, singing heroic songs 
and drinking, and if the scason had been poor — for how much 
was there to rob on the by-ronds of Macedonia or Herzegovina 
at the büst of times? - they might take service with rich 
peasants. Or else they migbt return to their kin, for in some 
hiyhlund arvas (here were ew farge familics which did not send 
some of their members among the haiduks'/ If the outlaws 
ved as strict male brotherlivods, revcoenizine no bonds except 
thosc of the 'truc and united band of comradcs' it was only for 
the campaienine season. 

'Thus they lived their wild, İrce lives in the (vrest, (he moun- 
tain caves, or on the wide steppes, armed with the 'rifle as tall 
aşa man', the pair of pistols ct the belt, the ya/agan* and 'sharp 
Frankish sword, thcir tunics laced, gilded and criss-crossed by 
bandoleere, their mouwstaches bristling, conscious that fame was 
thcir recward among cnemics and friends. The mythology of 
heroism, the ritualization of the ballad, turned them into typc- 
figures, We know little or nothing about Novak and his suns 
Grujo and Radivoj, about Mihat the herdsman, Rado of Sokol, 
Bujadin, Tvan Visnic and Tuka Golowran except that they 
worc cclebratcd Bosnian haiduks of thc ninctccnth century, 
because those »vho sang about them (including themscelves) did 
nol have to tell their pubik; what the lives ol Bosnlan peasanta 
and herdsmcn were like. Only occasionalIy docs the cloud of 
heroic anonymity lift, and a haiduk career emerge 1 İcat 
partiy into tbe light ol history. 


$* Mohammedan sword without guard (o handle, often with a double- 
curved blade. 
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Such a one is that of the voftvode Korlo, the son of a shep- 
herd from near Strumica (in Maccdonia), who scrvcd a Turkish 
Beg. An epidemic killed the flock, and the Beg imprisoned the 
father. The son went into the ımounlüins to ibreaten the Turk, 
but in vain: the old man dicdin jail. At the headof a haiduk 
band Korto then captured a young Turkish “nobleman", broke 
his arms and legs, cut ofi his herd and paraded it through the 
Cbristian villages on a lance. After that he was a haiduk for 
ten years, until he bouglut soine mules, exchünged haiduk cos- 
tume for (he ımerchunt's and vanishcd — at least from the world 
of hcrolc memories — for another ten. At the end of this tiine 
he appeared ut (he heud of three hundrcd men (let us not in- 
güire too closcly into the rounded numbers of epics) and took 
service with the redoubtable Pasvan (Osman Pusvanoglu, a 
Mohanımedan Bosniun who became Pasha ot Vidin), who was 
in opposition to the Sublime Porte and kd the savage forma- 
tlons of krdğali against the Sultun's morc loyal seryants. Kordo 
did not stay long in thc servicc of Pasvan. Setting off on his 
own again he attacked and captured the town of Strumica, not 
oniy because peasanit haiduks hated and distrusted cities, but 
because it shcltcred the Beg who had cavused his father's death. 
He killed the Beg and ımassucred the population. Then hc re- 
turned to Vidin and history or legend loses track of him. His 
end is unknowm. Since the era of the krdzali ratds was, approaxi- 
mately, the 1790s and 1800s, his carcer can be roughbly dated. 
His story is told by Panayot Hitov. 

Iheir existence ws ils own Justification. Jt provcd that op- 
presslon wuy not universal, and vengcance for oppression Was 
possible. Hence the peasants and herdsmen in the huiduks' 
own home region identilcd with them. We need not supposc 
(hat thev spent all thcir time fighting, let alone trying to over- 
throw, the oppressors. The very exişlence of bands of İrce men, 
or of those small patches of rock or recd beyond the reach of 
uny administration, was sufhicient achievement. Those Greek 
mountains proudiy called Agrapha (the 'unvwritten', because 
nobody had ever succeeded in enrolling their population for 
taxes) were independent in practice if not in law. So hâaiduks 
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. Robin Hood transfuimel 1: a ballac sheet probabiy dating from the 
last third of :hçc sevenlcenth certury. 
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1. Rohin Hood transformed 7: an cngravirg of c. 17C0. 
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4. Robin Hcuvd trunaformed 3: chapbook publişkeJ in 1769. Hood and 
his mother 'erlertaincd bv Sçui-e Gaü:nwe.l 4 Gamwell Hall" have dcen 
absorbe by cignteerth-century Englund. 


S5. Robin Hood (ansfarmed 4: Ezrol Kiya in (he ole ot *he nöble 
olam, as asumılatcd by İlojivvood. 


0. Monarch of the glcz: the Narshresz or Highland oul:awry softered 
down for the Yictorlian pubiic on the title-nage ola sheci Of dance 
music. 
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7. Louis-Domirigue Cartoucre (born 
Paris ?:695, executed 17215. the most 
famous gangster of his timc, much 
celedrated :n popular İiterature ani 
iconography. 


8. A contemporary German Droadsheet 
en Cartouche, ıllustattıg his exploits, 
pursuli, arrest and irıprisonmen:. The 
imagcery is hat normaliy surrounding ihe 
urban criminal. 
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9. 'Sehinderhannes” (J. Bückler 
1783-1803), a crimina'-robbcer 
who acguired the halo o? social 
handit among the Rkineland 
peasantry, shown robbing a 
Jew. 


10. The executlon ol 
'Sehinderhannes', from a 
German popular biograrhy. 
Yote the tradizional 'dying 
declaration' posc. 


11. The bandit in high 
literature. Tille-page of the 
firs! edition of Sehiller's drama 
ine Robbhers. 
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12. Modern Corsican bandits. N. Romünelli (1884 1996) of Vizzanova 

succceded Bellacosüla, who was killed fizhtin;, .< 0#he İcading kancit of 
e islenc, Top right: an carllar bandıı wearing traditior.al stec<irg cüp 
(Phryurian bonnet). 
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13. The handolere untomuar.livized: Goya's Bandirs aracking a coach 
72 -1300). The panler (regli tliiş subject sevczal Umes. 


14. The handolera 
Tomanticizcd by John 
Iaynes Williams (1830— 
19081, whose every piclu'e 
told a Yicterizn story, clten 
abolıt Spanish bandits and 
bullfşhters. 


15. Sicilizn (heatce pupnets: 
on tbe right, thc famous 
bandıt Pasguale Bruno 
(subject of a novel by 
Duruas göre). Bandits 
supplemented tac Pa'ad:ns 
ot France in ıke puppet 
repertoire of the ninetecntl 
Senltu zy, 
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16. Populer view cf barditry ın Catalonia. Ex-voto (rom Ripoll (Gercna 
province) sFow:ng the hubituul armed mer. in the hubitual mcuntajins. 
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19. Givseppe Musolino. Born 
in 1875 ın San Slelünu, 
Aspıümen'e, he was wrongiy 
imprisoncd ir 1897, escapecd :n 
1894, and was recapsured in 
1901. He wasin jail for 
forty-five yeurs, where he went 
ımaü und died in 1956. He was 
immcense'y popular and 
famous far beyond his native 
Calabria. 


20. Bondit territory: :he Barbagia in Sardinia. From Dec Scta's *ılm 
Bardir! ad Orgosoic (1961), which reconstructs the making of & bardır 
from. this legendarv cen*rç of outlaws. 


21. The hrigand romanticizcd by Charlcs-Alphonse-Faul Beliuv 
(1826-1900), a copious exhibitor a? the Paris Salon, With ü pemhen lo 
picturesgue İ:al:an popula: types. 


22. Sülvatore Giuliunv (1922 50) alıvç. ne moat celebrated badi: of 
te İtclian Tenumlic was much, ani Mü (eongiy, photographed ov 
jovrnaelisis. . 


23. Salvatore Giuliano dead, 5 July 1950, in a courlyardat 
Castelvetrano. Thç pol.ce, improbabiy, clajimed credit fc: the killine. 
Note the pistol and the Bren gun. 


24. Salvarore Giuliano. An ambuslı by (ae gang reconsirueicd in 
İrarcesco de Rosi's Mugnificent tim, Salvatore Giultano. The Jocations 
üre aclual. 
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25. Sa:dınia in tnc 196Cs. Postcıs of LDunuils wanted öy be pvlive, with 
Icwardİs Janging İron Lev 0 ten million bre a head. Randı is still 
endemiu sn the Barkagin bighlande. 
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26. The James boys as herocs of popular fic:ilon (Chicago. 1X9); 
Perhaps tacir habit of nolding up trains helped (o spread their tame 


27. A photograph of Jexse 
James (1847 89), with his 
brother Frank (1843-1915) ehe 
most famous actor of the sociul 
bandit role in U.S. history. 

ile was born and dicd in 
Missouri. He formcd his band 
after the Civil War (1460). 


28. Jesse James as part of the 
Westorr legend. Henry Donda 
in thc film Jesse James (1939, 

Henry King). 


29. Tnmpiğdo (also spelt 
Lampzdo, 1898-1918), the 
gıcat bandit-nero of Brazil. 
T:tle-page ol the örst part ola 
ihree part ve:se :emance bya 
north-castern balladerr, 
puolished in Sâo Paulo (1962). 


30. The bardı? na natlonal 
myth, proparkatcd by in:elicc- 
tuals: a stil from tne Brazilian 
tim O Cencaçvirv (1953). The 
cecoraled leather hats wi:h 
uptumcd brims arc thc local 
eguivalent of (he sombrcro or 
stetson. 
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31. 'Pancho' Villa (born in 1577 in Durango. dıcd ir 1933 in Ck:buahuai. 
he brigand as revolattonary general, Deveniber 1913. 


Russia and Fastecrn Furope 
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32. An cighteenth-centurv cnaravina of th: Cossack revolt.tonur 
Yemelyan Pugachov (1726—5), Icader of the vayl popular ievolt ol 
1773-5. He came irom the süme villağe as Stepan Rüzan, bardır İcader ol 
thç revolt of 1567—71, anl hero ol folxsong. 
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26. Thc bandit of thc plains: a 
ninectccrth-century lıtkograph 
of Sandor Rösza (1813-78), 
the Greut Hunguür:an brigand- 
gueril:a, in jail. A band-Icader 
from c. 134i,a nationa! 
gucrilla zfter 1849, he was 
captured in JR856 and pardoned 
in 1867. 


37. Sandor Rosza us legend: 

a scene from Miklos Jancso'ş 
film The Round Up, which 
deals with the pursuit of Rösza 
by :he imperal authorities. 


18. Wu Sung commander of 
infantıry of a bandit army in the 
famous Water Margin Movcl, ina 
sixteenih-century illustration. 

He becume an outlaw ı(hbrcugh a 
vengcance killing. Me was 
described as 'tall, handsome, 
powerful, heroic, expert in 
military arts" und drink. 


Chieh Crken, a rank-and-fils 
bandit from the Watcr Margin 
Novel probabiy based ön carlıcr 
themcs. He came from Shantung, 
anı Orphan and a hunter, and 

was described as tall, tanncd, slim 
and hot-tempercd. 


39. Execcution of Namoa Pirates, Kow'oon 1891, witn British sahibin. 
Namoa, an island off Swalow, was a y:cal centre for pia, and, at ib 
füme, the söcne Of a rebeliien. We do no: know whe'her (he cope. İyad 
heen pirates, rehels or horh. 


40. Iwlo tribal bandits from 
Szachuan province (Cbinaı, 
chained together by caravuns. 
Raidıng was pal of numerous 
(onler irihes" ecoromics. 


51. The Pindaris, described as 
'a weli-known professional 
class of frecbocters', were 
&ssoclated with the Marathas 
in whose campaigus they took 
part, Jooling. Afte- the British 
pac:fication the remainder 
settled down as cultivators. 
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«>. 'Kuamv' (Seniyon 
Arzhakavich Ter Petrosmunl, 
1882-1922. A Bolshevik 
drofjcssional revolulloni.ry Iran. 
Arnnenia, he was notcd asan 
immensely tough and 
courapcaous man of actıon. İle 
was the instigator of (Ne Titlıs 
hold-up ot 1907. 


43. 'E; Ouico' (Trancisco 
Sabatd), 1913 60, Catslan 
anarchist and expropriator. 
The pnoto was taken in 1957 
ar.d sncws him in İronlier- 
vrossing eguipment, 
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44. Tac mom.mental bandit: Hegdı 6 Br'ganiş by Salvator Rosa 
(1615-73), 
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45. Ine statucsgus bandit: Captain o/ Banlişi in an Lop ish 
cighteenih-century engravirg utter Salvataı Rusü, 
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50. The bandit as symbol: Ned Kel'y (1956) by Sidney Nolun. Part of a 
series cbout thc famous buşhranger (1854 80) with his home-made 
armour. 
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would raid. In the naturc of thcir trude they would have to fight 
Turks (or whoever else represented uulhority), because it was 
authority's business to protect travelling goods and trcasurc. 
They would no ddubt kill Turks with especial satisfaction, since 
they were unbelieving dogs and oppressors of evvdJ Cliristians, 
and perhaps also because fighting men are morc beroic when 
they fight dangerous adversarics, whose bravery enhances their 
own. However, left to themselves there is no cvidencc thet, say, 
the Bulkan haiduks set out to liberatc thcir land from the Turk- 
ish yoke, or would have been capable of doing sv. 

Of course in mes ol (rouble lor tbe pcople und crisis for 
authority, the number of haiduks and harduk bands would 
grow, their actions multiply and become more diüring. At such 
times the governınent orders to stamp out banditry would grow 
morc pcremptory, the excuses of local administrators more 
shrill and heurtfelt, and the mood ol the people tense. bor, 
unlıke the epidemics of ordinary banditry which we retro- 
spectively discover to be forerunners of revolution only bucuuse 
in fact they have preceded it, haiduks werc not merely symp- 
toms of unrest but nuclci ol potential liberators, recognized by 
the people as such. If the tinics were ripe, the liberated urca' 
of the Chinesc bandits on somc mountain of Liang Shan P'o 
(locus of their 'Jair' in the well-known Water Miürgin novel) 
would expand to böco:ne a region, a province, the nucleus ola 
force to topple thc thronc of hcuven. The roving bands of out- 
laws, raiders and Cossacks on the turbulent fronlier betw'ecn 
state and serfdom on önc hind, 1he open spaces and irccdom 
on the other, would coalesce to inspire and lead the gigantic 

gasant risings surging upwards along the Volga, hended by a 
Cossack peopleş" pretender, or champion of the true Tsar 
against the false. Javancsc pcasants would listen with İeighi. 
encd interest to the story of Ken Angrok, thc robber who be- 
came the founder of the princeiy house ot Modjopait. If the 
signs are auspicious, the hundred days during which the maize 
ripens are past. the line is right. perhaps the millennium of 
frccdom, always latent, always expected, is about to begin. 
Banditry merges with pcasent revolt or revolution. 1 he haiduks, 
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brilliant in their tunics. formidable in thcir arms and accoutre- 
ments, may be its soldiers. 

However, before we can consider the bandit's role in pcasant 
revolution, we must look at the economic and political factors 
which maintain him within the framework of existing socicty. 


- 


6 
Thc Economics and Politics of Banditry 


Curious enough, results of'a continuous observation and inguiry 
coinuide in this fact: That all bandits are propertyless und they aro 
unemployed. What they may possess is personal and comes only with 
tbe success of their reckless adventuro. 


'An economic interpretation of he incrcasc of bandi?s in China.'i 


'The robber band is outside the social order which fetters the 
poor, a brotherhood of the free, not a community of the subject. 
Nevertheless, it cunnot opt out of society. İts necds and uclivi- 
ties, its very existence, bring it into relations witli the ordinary 
economic, social nd political system. This aspect ol brigandage 
is normaliy neglected by ohservers, but it is sufficientiy impor- 
tant to reguire a little discussion. 

Let us consider first the economics of banditry. Robbers 
must eat, and supply thernselves with arms and ammunition. 
They must spend the money they roh, or sell thcir booty. Tt is 
true that in thc simplest of cases they reyuire very little other 
than what the local peasanlıy or berdsman consume — localiy 
produccd food, drink and clothine and may be conteni if they 
can get it in ample guantities without the ordinary man's 
labour. “Nobody ever refuses them anything,” said a Brazilian 
landowner. It would be stupid to. Pcople give them food, 
clothes, cigarettes, alcohol. What would they need money for? 
What would they do with it? Bribe the police, that's all. * How- 
ever, most bandits we know of live in 4 monetary econoniy, 
even if the surrounding peusantry does not. Where and how do 
they get (heir 'coats with the five rows of pold-plated bultons”, 
their guns, pistols and bandoleers, the legendary 'damascene 
swords with the gilded handle" about which Servian haiduks 
und Greek &lephtes hragged, not always with consideruble 
exagrcration?* 


*The following is the police inventory of Lampiâo's eguipment (Brazil 
1918): 
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What do they do with the rustled cattle, the travelling mer- 
chant's goods? They buy and seli. Indeed, since they normalliy 
possess far more cash than ordinary local pcasantıy, their 
expenditures may form an important element in the modem 
sector of the local economy, being redistributed, through local 
shopkeepers, innkcepers and others, to *hc commercial middle 
strata of rural society; all the more effectively redistributcd 
since banditş (unlikc tbe gentry) spend most of their cash 
localiy, and arc in any vüse too proud and too freehanded tu 


Hut: Icather, of the backwooda Iype, decorated with six stars of Solomon. 
Leather chinstrap, 46 cın long, decorated with $0 gold trinkers of miscel- 
lancous3 origin, to wit: culler and sleeve studs, rectangles engraved with the 
wo:zds Memory, Friendsbip, Homesickness etc; rings set with variouş 
precious slonca; n wedding ring with the name Santinha engravcd inside. 
Atfached to the front of thc hat, a strip nfleather 4 by 22 cm with the folloyw- 
ing ornamcnts: 2 geld medallinns inscribed “Tkc Lord Be Thy Guide'; 
2 gold sovercigns; 1 old Rrw>ilian gold picce with the efögy of the Emperor 
Pedro ll; Z others, even older, dates respectively 17776 and 1802. At the bnck 
of the hat, a strip of icather of cgual size, alsw decorated as follows: 2 gold 
medallions, | small diamond cut in (he clussic fashion, 4 otbers of fancy cut, 

Gun: Brazilian army Mauser, model 1908, no. 314 series B. Tke bandoleer 
is decorated with 7 silver crawns of imperial Brazilian cojnage and 5 disecs 
of white metal, Safety catch is broken and rein'orccd with a piece cf 
aluminium. 

Knife: steel, lengtb 67 cm. The handle is decoruted with 3 gold rings. Thc 
blade has bulict-markş. Sncath nickle-pluledi İczther, also with bullet-hole. 

Cartridge-pouch: leather, orramental. Can contarı 121 rounds fur Muurer 
or musket. A whistle is attached by a silver chain. Bullet-hole on left 
side. 

Haversacks: 2, copiousiy embroidered. Tl. emhmideries are im vivid 
colours and donç very tastefuliy. One iz doscd oy mcans of thrcc buttons, 
? gold, 1 silver; the otber has only 1 silver button. Ön the carrying-atray:s, 
9 buttons in şzıa5sive silver. 

Neckerehief: ved silk, cmbroidercd. 

Pistnl: Parabellum no. 97, 1915 model, holster, vamishcd black, very 
wom. 

Sandals; one pair, ol (he same type ns habitualiy worn in the scr/öo, bul ul 
excelkent guality and finish. 

Tanic: Blue, with three ofücer's stripes on tEc sleeves. 

Blankets: 2, printed çalico, lined with cotton.? 

Inventory of the possessions ol the bandit Lampiâo drawn up by thc poiivu 
of Bahia, 1938. 
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bargain. “Iftc trader sells his govds to Lampiğo at three times 
(he usual price' it was said in 1930. 

Alİ this meunş that bandits need middlemen, who link them 
not only to tbe rest of the local economy but to the lJarger 
networks of commercc. Like Pancho Villa. (hey must havc at 
lesst one İfriendiy hacicnda across the mountain which will take, 
or arranec to seli, livestock without asking awkward guestions. 
Like the serni nomads of Tunisia, they ınay institutionalize 
armangemnents to return stolen cattle against a 'reward', through 
sedentary middlemen, village innkeepers or dcalcıs who 
approaclı the victim to expiain, in terms perfectiy understood 
by all concerncd, witlı (he news that they know someone who 
has 'found' the strayed beasts and only wisbcs thcir owner to 
have them back again. Like so many of the Indian dacoit 
groups, they may raisc the money to finiance their more 
ambitious expcditions from moneylenders and traders in their 
hoıe-base, or even rob somc rich caravan virtually on com- 
mission for the entreprencurs who have indicateçd it to them. 
For where bandits specialize in robbing transient traffic — as 
all sensible ones do if they have the luck tv live within reach 
of major rouleş of tradc and communication — they need in- 
formation about forthcauuing shipments or convoys, and they 
cannot possibiy do without some mechanisin lor selling the Ioot, 
which may wcll consist of commoditics for which there isno 
local demand. İntermedizrics are evidentiy tılso neccssary for 
kidnappers who demand ransom. 

It is thcrcfore a mistake to think of bandits as merc children 
of nature roasting stags in the greenwood. A successful brigand 
chlef is et least as closely in touch with the market end thc 
wider cconomic universe as a small landowner or prosperous 
farmer. İndeed. in cconomically buckward regions his trade 
may druw him close to that of others who travel, buy and sell 
The Balkan cattle- or pig-dealers may well have doubled as 
bandıt leders, just as merchant captains in pre-industrial days 
might well dabble in «a little piracy (or the olher way round), 
even When not using the good oflices of governmenis to turn 
themselves into privateers, i.c. legitimate pirales. The history 
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8. Impression of a brigand chief. The brigand image of eariy 
nineteenth-centuary England owes more to tbe stage, and perhaps 
Robin Hood ballads, than to experience. 
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of Balkan liberation is familiar with heroic livestock-dealers 
with a reputation aş band-Icaders, such as Black Goorgc in 
Serbia or Kolokotrones in Greece; and the history of Balkan 
banditry is, as we have seen, not unfumiliar with haiduks who 
'put on merchant's garb” for a spell and engage in trade. We 
tend to be amazed at the transformation of rural toughs in 
Corsica or inland Sicily into the Maftosi businessmcn and cntre- 
preneurs who can recognize the economic opportunities of the 
international drug-traffic or the construction of luxury hotels 
as well as the next man, but the cattle-rusiling on which so 
many of them cut their teeth is an activity which widens a 
pcasant's cconomic horizon. At the very Icast it tends to put 
men in touch with those whose horizons are wider than his. 
Sul, econonucaliy speaking (he bandit is nol a very interest- 
ing figure, and though he might well deserve a footnote or two 
in textbooks of economuc developınent, he probabiy deserves 
no more than this. He contributes to the accumulation of local 
capital — almost certainiy in the hands of his parasites rather 
than in hiş own İree-şpending ones. Where he robs trunsıt irade, 
his economic effect may be analogous to tourist travci, which 
also extracts income from foreigners: in this sense the brigands 
of the Sardinian mountains and the devclopcıs of the Ağı 
Khan's Costa Smeralda may be economicalIy analogous phcno- 
menn.* And that is about all. 'The real significance of the ban- 
dit's economic relationships is thcrefore different. It lics in the 
jiİlumination it sheds on his sitnation within the rural society. 
Vor thc crucial fact about thc bandit's social situation is 1G 
ambiguvity. He is an outsider and a rebel, a poor man who 
refuses to accepi the norınal roles of poverty. and establishes 


* Analogous even in ile maryinality of their effeci on thc surroundine 
economy. For wbere there is n particulariy wide yap between the local 
economy and the tourist enclaves, much of the incame krought in by 
tourists flows out again to pay for their own consumpton ot, c.g., luxury 
moloı-boats, cbampagne and water-skis, which bave also to be boughti in 
foreign currency. Just sw a brigand chief who robs mercbants passing 
through his region, and buys jewellery, amımunilion and conspicuousiy 
ornamcntecd swords with the procceds, or spcnds these an high living in the 
capital, is making only a marginal contributlon to the income of his region. 
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his İreedom by means of the only resources within rcach of 
the poor, streneth, bravery, cunning and determination. This 
draws him close to the poor: be is one of them. İt sets him in 
opposition to the hierarchy of power, wealth and infivence: 
he is not one of them. Nothing will make a peasant brigand into 
a “gontleman”, for in the societies in which bandits flourish the 
nobility and gentry are not recruitcd from the ranks. At thc 
same Üme the bandit is, inevitabiy, drawn into the web of 
wealth and po'ver, because, unlike other peasants, he acguires 
wealth and exerts power. Hec is 'onc of us' who is constantiy 
in the process of becoming associated with 'them* The morc 
successful he is asa bandit, the ınore he is borh a representative 
and champion of the poor and a part of the system of the 
rich. 

Tt is trme that the isolatlon ol rural society, the slenderness 
and intermittency of its relationships, the distances over which 
they operate, and the general priroitivism of rural life, allow 
the bandit to keep his roles apart with some success. His 
cguivelent ia the tightiy packed inımigrant city slurns, the locül 
gangster or political boss (who also, in a sense, stands for the 
poor agsinst the rich, and sometimes gives to the poor some 
of his loot from the rich), is much less the rebel and outlaw, 
much more the boss. His connection with the centres of official 
wealth and power (e.g. “City Hall?) are much more cevident — 
they may indeed be the nıvst evident thing about him. The rural 
bandit may be osrensibiy guite outside the 'system'. His personul 
connection with the non-bandit world may be simpiy that of 
kinship, of membership in his local village community, that is 
to say he may apparentiy belong entirely to the independenı 
sub-world in which peasants live, and into which the gentry, the 
govemmeni, the police, the tax-collectors, the foreign occu- 
piers, only make periodic incursions. Alternutiveiy, as thç 
leader of n free and mobile armcd band which depends on 
nobody, his rclations with the centres of wealth and power may 
appear to be simpliy those of one sovereign body with others 
which affect his standing no more than trade nepotiations with 
Britain affect the revolutionary status of Castro's Cuba. And 
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yet, the bandit cannot escape the logic of living in a socicty of 
rule and exploitation so casily. 

For the basic fact of banditry is that, gutte apart froın the 
bandit'ş need of business contacts, he forms a nuclicus of armed 
strengtb, and therefore a political force. In the first place, a 
band is something with which the local systeın has to come to 
terms. Where there is no regular or effective machinery for the 
maintenance of public order — and this is almost by definition 
the case where banditry flourishes — (here is not much point in 
appcaling to the authorities for protection, all the less so as 
such an appeal will guite İikely bring along an expeditionary 
force ol troops, who will lay waste the countryside far more 
surciy than the local bandits: 


T much prefer dealine with bendits than with the police, saida 
Brazilian landowner arounıl 1930, “The police urc a bunch of *dog- 
killers' who come İron the capital with the idea that all me back- 
Wwoodsmen protect bandits. They think we know all their escape 
routcs. So their chief object is to get confessions at all costs.... If 
we say we don't know, ihev beat us. If we tell them, they still beat 
us, because that provcs that wc havc bcen tied up with the 
bandits.... The backwooduman cant win....— And the bandits? — 
Ah, the bandits behave lixe bandits. Mind you, you have to know 
how to handle them so that (hey don't cause trouble. Stil), İcaving 
aside a few of the lads who really are cruel, they cause no harm 
except when the police is on thcir tails.“ 


Isolated estates in such regions have long lcarnedl how to 
establish diplomüutic relations with briyands. Ladies of good 
birth recali in thcir memoirs how, when still children, they were 
hustled out of the way as sone troop ol urmed men arrived ut 
the hacicnda at nightlall, to be welcomed politely and with 
oficrs of hospitality by the head of the house, and to be sent on 
ite mysterious way with eyuul politeness and assurances of 
mutusl respect. What else could he be expected to do? 

Everybody has to come to terms with İarge and well-esta b- 
Jished bundits. This means that they arc to somc extenl inte- 
grated into established society. The ideal is of course the formal 
conversion of poachers into gamekeepers, wbich is by no mcuns 
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uncommon. Cossacks are given land and privileges by lords or 
tsar, in order to exchange İreebooting for the protection of them 
lord's territory and interests. Gajraj, a chicf of the Badhak 
dacoits, 'risen from the profession of a monkey-showman to bc 
the Robin Hood of Gwalior' in the 18305, “had made himself 
sv formidable that the Durbar appointed him to kecp the ghats 
or fcrrics ovcr the Chambal, which he did in a very profitable 
manner to them. The Minas, another famous 'robber tribe' in 
central India, were the terror of Alwar, but in Jaipur they rc- 
ceived lands rent-İroc in return for the duty of escorting con- 
voys of treasure, and were celebrated for their loyaliy (o the 
Raja. In India as in Sicily (he professions of village and field, 
or cattle-watchmen, werc oficn intcrchangeable with that ol 
bandit. The Ramosi, a small dacoit community in Bomböy 
Presidency, were given land, various other perguisites and the 
right to charge a fee from all travellers in rcturn for guarding 
tbe villagcs. What better safegunrd against uncontrolled brigan- 
dage than such arrangements?* 

Wbhether such arrangements are formalizcd or not, the in- 
habitants ot bandit-ridden areas often have no other option. 
Local officials who want to carry out thcir jobs guicily and 
without fuss — as which of them do not? — will keep in touch 
and on reasonabic terms with them, or else risk (hose painful 
loval incidents which give such unwelcome publicity to u 
district, and cause superior officinis to take a poor view of their 
subordinates, This explains why in rcally bandit-inleşled areas 
cumpaignş uguinsi banditry are so often carried out by special 
forces brought in İrom (hc outside. Local merchants make their 
own arrangemenis to safeguard tbcir busincsses against con- 
stant disruption. Even the localiy stationed soldiery and police 
may merely prefer to keep crimc — by tacit or overt agreement 
with the bandits — below the thresbold which will attract the 
attention of the capitul, which İcaves plenty of Toom for 
banditry, for in the pre-industrial period the cyc of central 
governmenis does not penetrate too deepiy into the under- 
growth of rural society, unless its own speviul interesis are 
involved. i 
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However, not only must local men of wealth or authority 
come to termş vith bandits, but in many Tural socictics thcy 
also have a distinct interest in doing so. The politics of arcas 
ruled by pre-capitalist landowners turn on the rivalries and 
relationships of the Icading landed familles and their respective 
followers and clients. Tbe power and infiuence of the head of 
such a family rests, in the last analysis, on the number of men 
to whom hc is patron, offering protection and recciving in turn 
those services of loyalty and dependenve which are the measure 
of his prestige, and conseguentiy of his capacity to make 
alllances: fighting, voting or whatever else determines local 
power. The more baukwurd the areu, the more remote, w'cak 
or unintcrested the higher autborities, the more vital in local 
politics - or for that matter as regards local influence in national 
politicş — is this capacity of a magnate or gentleman to mobilize 
'his” people. If he counts enough swords, guns or votes in the 
calculus of local politics, he need not cvcn be very rich, as 
wealth is reckoncd in prosperous and economicaliy advanced 
regione. Of courre wealtb helps to gain a Jarger clientete, (hough 
only wealth freciy, indced ostentatiously, distributed to demon- 
strate a nobleman's status and power of patronage. On the other 
hand a large and İorınidable following will do more to geta 
man cstatcş and money than a sound head for figures; though of 
course the object of such politics is to accumulate not capital 
but family mflcence. Jndecd, once the pursuit of wealth be- 
comes separable İrom that of family imterest and ir superior to 
it, this kind of politics breaks down. 

Tbis is a situation which is ideally suited to banditry. It pro- 
vides a natural demand. and political role for bandits, a local 
reservoir of uncommitted armecd men who, if they can bc in- 
duccd to accept the patronage of some gentleman or mapnate, 
will grentiy add to his prestige and may well on a suijtable 
occasion add 'to hiş fighting or vote-getting force. (What is 
more, the establishments of retainers kept by noblemen provide 
convcnicnt employıneni for individual bandits, potential or 
actual.) A wise brigand chief will take care to attach himself 
oniy to the dominant local faction, which can guurantec real 
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prutectiun, but even if tc docs not acrepi patronuge, be van be 
fairiy certain that most local bosses will trcat him asa potcn- 
tial ally, and conseguentiy a man to stay on good Terms with. 
This is why in arcas rcmotc İrom ciflectiyc ceniral authorily. 
like the back country of north-east Brazil until 1940, celebrated 
bands can flourish for surprisingiy long periods; Lampiâv 
lastcd ncarly twenty ycars. But then Lampiğo had used sucb 
a political situation to build up so strong a force as to constitute 
not merely a potential reinforcement for any grcut 'colonel' of 
the backwoods, but a power in his own right. 

In 1926 the Prestes column, a fiying guernlla formation |cd 
by a rebellious army officer who was in the process of. tumine 
himself into the leader of the Rrazilian Communist Party, 
renched the nortb-cast aiter two years or mobile operations in 
other parts of the interior. The Tederal Government appealed 
for help to the Messialı ol Juazeiro. Padre Cicero, whose 
influcnce had made him the cifcctivc political boss of the state 
of Ccarâ, partly because a Messiah might help to keep the 
faithful immunc to the social-revolutionary appcals of Prcstcs 
and his men. Padre Cicero, who was far from enthustastic 
about the presence of İederal troops in his tef (he pointed oul 
that his fock was unprepared to oppose anyone whom the 
government chose to call “bandıts', and the Prestes column dil 
not strike the famhlul as anti-şoclul at all), accepted the 
suggested solution. Lampiâo was invited to the Father's Jeru- 
salem, the town of Juazeiro, received with a!l honours, given 
an ollicial runk as captain by the most senior federal official in 
residence (an insvector of the minixtry of agriculture), together 
with a rifle and 300 rounds for each of his men, and told to 
hurry the rebels.* The grcat bandit was immensely excited 
about this sudden conversion to legitimate status. However, he 
wus adJvised by a fricndiy 'colonci' that he was merciy makiny 
himself a cat's-paw of the government, wbich would certainiy 
claim, once Prestes had gone, that his commission was invalic, 
and would cgualiy certainly rctusc to honour the promise of 


*This incident is the foundation for the passage in the romarnces abou! 
Lampiio mentioncd above.* 


my ve 
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indemnity for past crimes. This reasoning secms to huve con- 
vinced Lampiâo, who promptiy gave up bis pursuit of Prestes. 
No doubt he shared the general feeling of all in the backwoods 
that roving bands of armed men were soınetİlng one knew how 
to deal witb, but thc government was both more incalculable 
and more dangerous. 

The oniy bandits unable tv benefit from so favourabic a 
political situation wcrec those with a reputation for social 
rebelliousness so marked that any İandowner and nobleman 
would prefer (v see them dead. There were never more than a 
handful of such bands, and their number was kept tiny by the 
very ease with which pcasant bandits could establistı relations 
with men ol subslance and standing. 

Furthermore, the structure of politics in sıreh raral societies 
provided another, und perhaps an even morc formidabic rc- 
inlorccment to banditry. Kor if the dominant families or 
faction protected them, the defenated or oppusitiun groups had 
N0 TECoOUrse except to arms, which mcant in extreme cases, t0 
become band-Ieaders. There are innumerable examples of this. 
Slesman in his Jowrney /hrough the Kinedom of Oude in 
1849-50 gives a list of sevcral, such as Iman Buksh, who still 
kept up his band and his plundering “hovgh restored (v his 
estate on his own terms”. Ihc practice was usual, if not inevit- 


4 able, in Java. A good example of such a situation was that of 


the department of Cajamarca in Peru in the carly twentieth 


| century which produccd a number of 'opposition' bandits, 


 notabiy Eleodoro Benel Zulocta, against whom some rather 
 elaborate military cuaımpuigns were mounted in the middic 


1920s5 In 1914 Bencil, a landowner, had leased the hacienda 


, Llaucân, making himself rather unpopular with the local Inditın 


—> 
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“ peasanitry whose distontent was mobilized against him by the 
. brothers Ramos, who already held the sub-İease of the estate. 
Benel appealed to the authorities, who massacrcd the Indizıns 
, in the usual manner of the times, thus confirming those left in 


their hostility. The Ramos then felt in a position to finish off 


Benet, but only managed to kill his son. 'Unfortunatcly justice 


failed to act and tbe crime remained unpunishcd,” as (he 
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(reasure-transports like the rajas of Jaipur. And men whose 
power is based on the generation of wcalth by wcalth, and who 
do not newl (or no longer necd) to accumulate wealth by the 
knifc or gun, hire policemen to protect il rather (han gungsters. 
The 'robber barons' of the wild era in Amcrican capitalism made 
tbe fortuneş of the Pinkertons, not of freelance gunmen. It was 
small and weak business, İabour or ulunicipal politics which 
had to negotlate with the mobs. not big business. Wbat is more, 
with economic development the rich and powerful are increns- 
ingiy likely to see bandits as threats (v property to be stampcd 
out, rather than as one factor among others in the power-game. 

Under such circumstances bandıts become permaneni vul- 
casts, their hand against every 'respevtable' man. Perhaps at this 
stage the anti-mythology of banditry makes its appearance, in 
which thc robber appears as the opposite of the hero, us — 10 
use the terminology of Russisn nobles at the end of the 
eighteenth cenlury — 'u beast in human form”, 'ready to pro 
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9. “Sharing the loot'. Note the costumes, the plain with Romun 
ruins in the background, familiar props of romantic Italian 
brigand iconography. 
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fane all that is holy, to kili, to pillage, to bum, to violate the 
will of God and the laws of the State'.” (It seems certain that, 
in Russia at cast, this myth of the bandit as the negation of 
huranity arose considerabiy later than the heroic myth of 
folk-song and folk-epic.) The ınevhanism for inlegrating ban- 
ditry into normal political life disappeurs. The robber now 
belongs only to one part of society, the poor and oppressed. He 
can cither merge with thc recbcllion of pcasant against lord. of 
traditional society against modernity, of marginal or minority 
communitics against their integration into & wider polily, or 
with that permanent pendant to the “straight or respectable 
world, the “bent' or underworid.* But even this now provides 
less scope for the life of the mountain, the greenwvod, and the 
open highway. Bonnie and Ciyde, the heirs of Jesse James, were 
not typical criminals of the American 19305, but historical 
tbrowbacks. The ncarest the rcaliy modem strong-arm man gets 
to the rural life is a barbecue on a country estate gained by 
urbun crime. 


“İn exceptional cases, a3 in Sicily and the immigrant ghettocı ol (e 
U.S.A., be may also merge with a new bourgeoisie. 


7 
Bandits and Revolutlon 


Flagellam Dci ct commissarius missus a Deo contra usurartos et 
detinentes pecunias otiosas, (Scourge of God and cnvoy of God 
against usurers and the possessors Of unproductivo wealth.) 


Self-descripiton by Marco Sciarra, Neapolitan brigand chief af ihe 1390. 


At this point tbe bandit has to choose between becoming 4 
criminal or a revolutionary. What if he chooscs revolution? As 
we have seen, social banditry has an affinity for revolution, 
being a phenomcnon of social protest, if not u precürsor Or 
potential incubator of revolt. In this ıt differs sharpiy from the 
ordinary underworld of crime, with which we have alrcady had 
occasion to contrast it. The underworld (as its name implies) is 
an anti-society, which exists by reversing the values ol the 
“straight? world - it is, in 1ts own phrase, 'bent' — but is other- 
wise parasitic on it, A revoluliocnury world is also a straight” 
world, except perhaps at cspccially apocalyptic mornents when 
even (be anti-social criminals have their access of patrlotism 
or revolutionary exaltation. Hence for thc genuine undervorld 
tTevolutions are little more than unusualiy govd occasions for 
criıne. Therc is no evidence that the Oourisbing underworld of 
Paris provided revolutionury militants or sympathizers in the 
French revolutions of the eighteenth and ninctecnth century, 
(hough in 1871 the prostitutes were strongiy Communard; but 
4s a class they were victims of exploitation rather than crimi- 
nals. The criminal bandit gangs which infested the French and 
Rhincland coüntryside in (he 1790s were not revolutionary 
phenomenu, but symptonıs of social disorder. 'The underworid 
enters the history of revolutions only insofar as the classes 
dangereuses are mixed up with the classes Jaborieuses, rainiy in 
certain guarters of thc cities, and because rebels and insurgents 
are often trcated by the authoritics as criminals and outlaws, 
but in principle the distinction is clear. 
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Bandits, on the other hand, share the valucs and aspirations 
of the peasant world, and as outlaws and rebels are usualiy sen- 
sitive to its revolutionary surges. As men who have already 
won their freedom they may normaliy be contemptuous of thc 
inert and passive mass, but in epochs of revolution this pass- 
ivity disappears. Large numbers of pcasants become bandits. In 
the Ukrainian risings of the sixteenth—seventeenth centuries they 
would doclarc thcmscives Cossacks. In 1860-1 the peasant 
guerrilla units were formed around, and like, brigand bands: 
local leaderş would find tbemxselves attracting a massive influx 
of disbanded Bourbon soldiers, deserters, or çvaders of military 
service, escaped prisoners, men Who fcared persecution for acts 
of social protest during Guribaldi's Liberation, peasants and 
mountain men secking trcedom, vengeance, İoot, or a combina- 
tion of all these. Tike the usual outlaw band, these units would 
initialiy tend to form in thc ncighbourhood of the settlemenis 
from which they drew their recruits, establish a base in the 
near-by mountains or İoresis, and begin their operations by 
activities hard to distinguish from tbosc of ordinary bundits. 
Oniy the social setting was now different. The minority of the 
unsubmissive were now joined in mobilization by the majority. 
In short, to guote a Dutch student of Indonesia, at such timcs 
the robber band nsşociates itself with other groups and ex- 
presses itself under that guise, wbikst the groups wbich oriri- 
nated with more honest ideals take on the character of bandits'.? 

An Avwstrian official in the Turkish service bas given an ex- 
cellent description of:the cariy stages of such a pcasant mobi- 
lization in Bosnia. At first it only looked like an unusualiy 
stubborn dispute about tithes. Then the Chrisüan peasants of 
Lukovac and other villages gathered, left their houses and went 
on to tbe mountain of tbe Trusina Planina, while those of 
Gabela and Ravno stopped work and held meetings. While 
negotiations went on, a band of armed Christians attackcd a 
caravan İrom Mostar ncar Nevesinye, killing seven Moslem 
carters. The Turks thereupon broke off talks. At this point tho 
peasants of Nevesinye all took arms, wcnt un to (he svuntain 
and İit alarm-fires. Those of Ravno and Gabela also took urım«. 
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It was evident that a major uprising was about to break out — 
in fact the rising which was to initiate the Balkan wars of the 
18705. to detach Bosnia and Herzegovina İrom the Ottoman 
Empire, and to have a variety of important international con- 
seguences, which do not concern us here.* What does concern 
us is the characteristic combinallon of mass mobilization and 
expanded bandit activity in such a peasant revolution. 

Where there is a strong haiduk tradition or powerful inde- 
pendent communities ol urmed outlaws, free and armed 
peasant-rajders, banditry may impose an even muro distinct 
pattern on sucb revolts, since it may havc alrcady been recog- 
nized, in a vugue sense, as the reliç of ancient or the nucleus of 
future frecdom. Thus in Saharanpur (Uttar Pradesh, India), the 
Gujars, an important minority of the population, had a strong 
tradition of independence or 'turbulence' and “Tawlessness” (to 
use the phraseology of the British oftücials). The great Land- 
haure estate of the Gujars was broken up in 1813. Eleven years 
yater, when times in the conntryside were hard, 'the bolder 
spirits” in Saharanpur 'sooner than starve, banded themselves 
together under a brigand chief named Kallua,” « local Gujar, 
and cengaged in banditry on either side of the Ganges, robbing 
bantas (the truding and monceylending caste), travellers and 
inhabitants of Dehra Dun.'The motives of the ducoits,'observes 
the Gazetteer, “were perhaps not so much mere plunder as the 
desire of the return to thc old lawless way of living, unencum- 
bered by the regulations of superior uuthority. In short, the 
preğence of armed bunds irplied rebellion rather than mere 
law-brcaking.” 

Kallua, allyine with an important /alugdar* who controlled 
forty villuges and other disgruntled gentry, soon extended his 
revolt by attacking police pasts, capluring some treaşure from 
two hundred police guards and sacking the town of Bhagwan- 
pur. Thereupon he declared himself to be the Raja Kalyan 
Singh and dispatched messengers in royal fashion to exact 
tribute. Fc now had a thousand men, and announced that he 


* Holder ot hereditary estates or ofllecr in charge of a talag (distiict) in 
parts of india. 
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would overthrow the forelen yoke. He was defeated by a force 
of two hundred Gurkhas, having had “the incralible presump- 
tion to awatt the attack outside tbe fort'. The rebellion lasted 
into the next year (“another hard se»son ... had given them an 
accession of new recruits'), and then pctered out. 

The bandit chief who is regarded as a royal pretender or 
seeks to legitimizc revolution by adoptine the formal status of a 
ruler, is familiar enough. The most Tormidable examples are 
perhaps the bandit and Cussack chieftains of Russia, where 
the great rasboiniki always tendcd to bc regarded aş miraculous 
heroes, akin to the champions of the Holy Russian Jand against 
the Tatars, if not actualiy ns possible uvalars of the 'beggars' 
tsar? — the good tsar who knew the peoplc and iwould replace 
the evil tsar of the boyars* and the gentry. The great pcasant 
rebels of the sevenicenth and cighteenth centuries alung the 
lower Volga were Cossacks — Rulavin, Bolotnikov, Stenka Razin 
(the hero oi folksong) and Ycmcelyan Pugachov and Cossacks 
were in those days conımunitles of İroc peasant raiders. Like 
Raja Kalyan Singh, we find them issuing imperial proclama- 
tions; like the brigands of southcrn Italy in the 18605 we find 
their men killing, burning, pillagine, destroying the written 
documents which signify seridöm and subjection, hut Tacking 
any programmce except that of sweeping away the machinery 
of oppression. 

For banditry itself thus to become the revolutionary move- 
ment and to dominate it, is unusual. As we have secn (above, 
pp. 25-6) limitalions, both technical and ideological, are such 
as to make it unsuitable for more than momentary operalions 
of more (han a few duzen men, and its internal organization 
provides no model which can bc generelizcd to be that of an 
entire society. Even the Cossacks, who developed guite İnrec 
and structured permanent communities of (heir own, and very 
substantial mobilizations for their raiding çampaigny, provided 
only İcaders and nat models for the great peasant insurrections: 
it was as 'pcople's tsars” and not as aftamansj hat they 


“ Privileged cluss o! high nobles in Russta, 
1 Elected Cossack chieftains. 
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mobilized these. Banditıy is therefore more likely to come into 
peasant revolutions a& one aspect of a multiple mobilization, 
and knowing ilself to be a subordinate aspect, except in one 
sense: İt provides fighting men and fighting leadere. Belore the 
revolution it may be, to use the pbrasc of an able historian of 
İndonesian pecasant unrest, 'a crucible out of which emerged a 
religious revival on ane hand, and revolt on the other?" As the 
revolution breaks out, they may merge with the vart millennial 
outburst: “Rampok bands sprang from the ground like mush- 
rooms, speedily followed by roving groups of the populace, 
possessed with the expectation of a Mahdi or a millennium.' 
(This is a description of the Javanese movement after the defeat 
of the Japanese in 1945. Yet without the expected Messiah, 
cbarismatic leader, Just king” (or whoever pretends to bis 
crown), or — to continue our İndoncslan illustration - the 
nationalist intellectuals hcaded by Sukarno who grafted them- 
selves upon this movement, such phenomenu are likely to şub- 
side, İeaving behind ihem at best rearguard actions by back- 
Woods guerrillaş. 

Still, when banditry and its companion, millconial cxaltatlon, 
have reached such w peak of mobilizatlon, the forces which turn 
rcvolt into a state-building or society-transforming movement 
do as often as not appear. In traditional socicties accustomed 
to the rise and fall of political regimes which leave the basic 
social structure unaffected, gentry, noblemen, even officials and 
magistrateş, may recognizc thç signs of impending change and 
consider the time ripe for a judicions transfer of loyalties to 
what will no doubt turn out to end with a new set of authori- 
ties, while expeditionary forces will think of changing sides. A 
new dynasty may arise, strong in the mandate of heaven, and 
peaceable men will setle down to their lives again, with hope, 
doubtless cventually with disillusion, rTeducing the bandils to 
tbe minimum of expected outlawry and sending the prophets 
back to their hedge-preaching. Morc rarely, a Messianic feader 
will appear to build a temporary New Jerusalem. In modern 
situations, revolutionary movemenis or organizations will take 
over, They too may welh, after their triumpbh, find bandit ac- 
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tivists drifting back into marginal outlawıy, to join the last 
champions of the old way of life and other '“counter-revolution- 
aries' in increnşingiy hopeless resistance. 

How indeed do social bandits corac to terms with modern 
revolutionary movements, so remote from the ancient moral 
world in which they exist? The problem is comparatively easy 
in the case of natlonal independence movements, since thcir 
aspirations can be rendily expressed ın terms comprehenâible to 
archaic politics, however little they have in common with (hese 
in fact. This is why banditry Gts into such movements with 
little trouble: Ginlianu turned with egual ease into the hammer 
of the godless communists and thc champion o: Sicilian separat- 
isn. Primitive movement3 of tribal or national resistance to 
conguest may develop the chuaracterisiie interplay of bandit 
guerrillas and populist or millennial sectarianism. In thc 
Caucasus, where the resistance of the great Shamyl to the 
Russian conguest was based on the development ot Muridism 
among the native Moslems, Muridism and other similar sects 
werc said cvcn in the cariy twentieth century to provide the 
celebrated bandit-patriot Zelim Khan (sce p. 44 above) 
with ald, imrnunity and idevlopy. He always carried a portrait 
of Shamyl. In retum, two new sccts which sprung up among the 
İngush mountaineers in that period, one of militants for holy 
war, the other ol unermed gütetists, both egualiy ecstatic and 
possibiy derived from the Bektashi, regarded Zclim Khan asa 
saint. 

It docs not take much sophisticütion to recognize the conflict 
between 'our pcople' and 'foreigners”, between the colonized 
4nd the colonizers. The penasants of the Hungarian plain who 
formed the bandit-gucrrillas of the famous Sandor Rözsa after 
ihe defeat of the revolution of 1848-9 may have been movcd (o 
rebellion by adventitivus acis of (he victorious Austrian röğime, 
such as military conscription. (Reluctance to become or remsin 
a soldier iş a familiar source of outlaws.) But they werc never- 
theless 'national bandits', thougb their interpretatton Of 
nationalism might have been very different from the politicianu”, 
Tbc famous Manuel Garcia, King of the Cubün couniryside', 
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who was reputed single-handed to keep ten thousand soldiers 
occupied, naturaliy sent money to the father of Cuban indepen- 
dence, Marti, which the apostle refused, with the habitual dis- 
like of most revolutionaries for criminals. Garcia was killed by 
treason in 1895, because — so Cuban opinion stili holds — he was 
about to throw in his lot with (he revolutton. 

National liberation bandits are therclore common enough, 
though commoner in situntions where the national liberation 
movement can be derivcd from traditional social organization 
or reşislance to foreigners than when it is a novcl importalion 
by schoolmasters and jJourunlists. In the mountains of Greece, 
barely occupied, never ceffectively administered, the Alephtes 
played u lurger part in liberation than in Bulgaria, whcrc the 
conversion to the national causc of eminent haiduk« such as 
Panayot Hitov was notable news. (But then, the Greek moun- 
tains were allowed a fair meusure of atonomy, through the 
formations of armatoles, tecbnicaliy policing them for the 
Turkish overlords, in practice doing so only when it suited 
them. Today's armarole captain might be tonorrow's klephtic 
chief, and the other way round.) What part they play in national 
libçration is another guestion. 

It is harder for bandits to be integruted into modern move- 
menis uf social and political revolution which arç not primarily 
against forcigncrs. Not because they have any more difficulty 
in understanding, at least in principle, the slogans of libeıty, 
eguality and fraternity, of land and freedom, of democracy and 
communism, if expressed in language with which they are 
familiar. On the contrary, these are no more thun evident 
truth, the marvel being thut men can find the right words for 
it. “Truth tickles everyone's nostrils', says Surovkov, ihe savage 
Cossack, listening to Isasıc Babel reading Lenin's speech from 
Pravda. “The guestion is how it's to be pulled from the heap. 
But be goes and strikes at it straight off, like a hen pecking at 
a grain.' Itis tbat thcsc evident trulhs are associated with tOwns- 
men, educated men, gentry, with opposition tv God and tsar, 
Le. with forces normaliy hostile or incomprehensibiç to back- 
ward peasants. 
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Still, the junction can be mâde. The grcat Pancho Villu was 
recruited by Madcro's men in the Mezican Revolution, and 
becime a formidable general of the rcvolutionary armies. Per- 
haps of all professional bandits in the western world, he was 
the one with the most distinguished revolutionary carcer. When 
the cmissarics of Mzdero visited him, he was readily convinced. 
Madero was a rich and cducatcd man. If he was on the side of 
thc pconple this proved that he was selfless and the canse there- 
fore untarmished. A mun of the people himseli, a men of 
bonour, and whose standing in banditry wus itself honoured 
by such an invitation, how could be hesitatc (o put his men 
and guns at the disposal of the revolution?! 

Less eminent bahdits may bavc joincd the cause of revolu- 
ton for very similar reasons. Not because they understovd the 
complexities of democratic, soclalist or even anarchist thcory 
(though the last ol these contains few complexitics), but because 
the cause of the peoplc and the poor was self-evideniy Jusu, 
and the revolutionaries demonstrated their (rustworthiness by 
unselfisbness, selt-sacrilice and devotion — in other words by 
iheir personal behaviour. Tbat is why ınilitary service and 
jail, the places where bundits and modern rçvolutionaries are 
most likely to meet in conditions of eguality and mutual trust, 
have seen many political conversions. The annals of modem 
Sardinian banditry contain several examples. That is ulso why 
the men who became the Bourbonist brigand leaders in 1861 
were often the same men who had flockcd to the standard of 
Garibaldi, who lookcd, spoke and acvted like a “true libcrator 
of the people. 

Hence, wherc the ideological or personal junction between 
them and the militants ol modern revolution can be made, the 
bandits may join the new-fangled movemcnts as bandits or as 
individual peasants as they would have joined archaic ones. 
Tbc Macedonian ones became the fighters of the Komitadji 
movement (the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organizi- 
tion or İmro) in the early twentieth century, and the village 
schoolmasters who organized them in turn copicd the tradi- 
tlonal pattern of haiduk-guerrillas in their military siructure. 
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Just as the brigands of Bantam joined the comununist rising of 
1926, the generality of Javanese followcd the secular national- 
ism of Sukürno or the secular socialism of the Communist 
Party, the Chinese ones Mao Tse-tung, who was in turn power- 
fuliy infivenced by the nativc tradition of popular resistance. 

How could China be saved? The young Mao's answer was, 
“Imitate the heroes of Ling Shan P'o', Le. the free bandit- 
guerrillas of the Watcr Margin novel.?* What is more, he sys- 
tematicaliy recruited them. Were they not fighters, and in their 
way socialiy consciouş fighters? Did not the 'Red Beards', a 
formidable organization of horse-thieves which still flourished 
in Manchuria in the 1920ş, forbid its members to attack 
women, old people and children, but obliged them to attack all 
civil servants and official personages, but 'if a man bas a good 
reputation we shall leave him onc halt of bis property; if he is 
corrupt we sball take all his possessions and baggage'? In 1929 
the bulk of Mao's Red Army seeıns to have been composcd of 
such *“declassed elemcents' (to use bis own classification, 'soldiers, 
bandits, robbers, bepgars and prostitutes?). Who was likely to 
run the risk of joining an outlaw formation in those days ex- 
cept outlaws? “Thcse people fight most courageousiy,' Mao 
had observed a few years earlier. “When led in a just manmer, 
they can bevvme a revolutionary force. Did they? We do 
not know. They certainly gave the yovng Red Army something 
of the 'mentality of roving insurgents”, tihough Mao boped that 
“intensified çducation' might remedy this. 

Undoubtediy political consciousness van du much to change 
the character of bandits. ihc communist pcasant guerrillas of 
Colombia contain some fighters (but almost certainIy not more 
than a modest minority) who have transferred to them from 
the former İrcebooting brigand-guerrillas of the Violencia. 
'Cuando bandoleaba” (when I was a bandit) is a phrase that 
may be beard in the conversations and reminiscences that fill 
so much of a guerrilla's time. The phrase itself indicates the 
awareness of the difference between a man's past and his 
present. However probabiy Mao was too sanguine. Endividual 
bandits may be easily integrated into political unity, but col- 
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lectively, in Colombiz at least, tbey have proved rather un- 
assimilable into left-wing guerrilla groups. 

İn any case as bandits their military potentinl was limited, 
their political potential even more so, as the brigand wars in 
soutbern Italy demonstrate. Their idcal unit was less tban 
twenty men. Haiduk voivodes leading more than this werc 
singied out in song and story, and in the Colombian violencia 
after 1948 tbe very İarge insurgent units were almost invariabiy 
communist rather than grass-roofs rebels. Panayot Hitov re- 
ports that the votvode llio, faced with two to three hundred 
potential recruifs, suid (his was far too many for a single band 
and tbey had better form sevcral; he bimself chose fifteen. 
Large İorces were, as in Lampiâo's band, broken up into such 
sub-units, or temporary coalitions of separate formations. Tac- 
tically this made sense, but it indicated a basic incapacity of 
most grass-roots chiefs to eyuip and suppiy large units or to 
handle bodies of men beyond the direct control of a power- 
ful personality. What is more, cach chicftain jeulowsiy pro- 
tected his soverelgnty. Even Lamptiâo's mest İoyal lieutenant, 
the 'blond devil Corisco, though zemaining sentimentaliy 
attached to his old chief, guarrelled with him and took his 
friends and followers away to İorm ua separate band. The 
various emisyarlea and secret agents of the Bourbons wbo tried 
to introduce eflective discipline and coordinatlon into the 
brigand movement in the 1860s werc as İrustrated as all others 
who have attempted similar operatlons. 

Politicaliy, bandits were, as we have seen, incapable of oflcr- 
ing a real alternative to the peasants. Morcover, tbeir tradition- 
aliy ambigucus position belıween the men of power and thc 
poor, as men of the people but contemptuous of the weak and 
the passive, as a force which in normal times opcrated within 
the existing social and political structure or on its margins, 
rather tban against it, limited their revolutionury potential. They 
might dream of a İrez society of brothers, but the most obviom 
prospect of a successfvi bandit revolutionary was to become u 
landowner, like tbe geniry. Pancho Villa ended as a hacendada,* 


*Latge landowner, owner of estate (Aaclenda). 
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the natural reward of a Latin Arnerican aspirant caudillo,* 
though no doubt his background and manner made him more 
popular than the fine-skinned creole aristocrals. And in any 
case, the heroic and undisciplined robber life did not fit a man 
much for either the hard, dun-coloured organization-world ot 
the revolutionary fighters or the İegality of post-revolutionary 
life. Few successful'bandit-insurgents scem to have played much 
of arole in Balkan countries they had helped to liberate. Often 
enough the heroic memories of freedoın in the pre-Tevolutionary 
ınuuntains, and national insurrection, merely lent an increus- 
ingiy ironic glitter to strong-arm gangs in the new state, at the 
disposal of rival political bosses when they did not do a little 
frçelance kidnapping and robbery for their private purposes. 
Nineteenth-century Greece, nourished on thc kicphtic mystigue, 
became a gigantic spoils-syslem, whosc prizes were thus com- 
peted for. The romantic poets, folklorists and phbilhellencs had 
given the highland brigands a Furopcan reputation. M. Edmond 
About, in the 1850s, was morc struck by the shoddy reality of 
the 'Rof des Montagnes' than by the highflown phrases of 
klephtic glory. 

The bandits” vontribution to modern revolulions was thus 
ambiguous, doubtful and short. That was thcir tragedy. As 
bandits they could at besi, like Moses, discern the promised 
land. They could not rcacb it. The Algeriın war of Liberation 
began, churacteristically enough, in the wild mountains of the 
Aurgs, traditional brigand territory, but it was the very un- 
bandit-like Army of National T.iberution which finaliy won 
independence. The Chinese Red Army soon ceased to be a 
bandit-like fornlation. More than this. The Mexican Revolution 
contained two major peasant vurnponents: the typical bandit- 
bused movement of Pancho Villa in the north, the entireiy 
unbandit-like agrarian agitation of Zapata in Morelos. In 
military terms, Villa playel an immeasurabiy more important 
part on the national sccnc, but neither the shape uf Mexico nor 
even of Vüla's ow'n north-west was changed by it. Zapata” 


” Military chieftain çstablishing political power, a sadiy familiar tögure 
in Latin American history. 
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movement was entirciy regional, its İeader was killed in 1919, 
its military forces were of no great conseguence». Yet this was 
the movement whivh injected the element of agrarian reform 
into the Mexican Revolution. 'Ihe brigands produced a poten- 
tial caudillo and a legend — not least, a legend ol the only 
Mexican leader who tried to invade the land of the gringos in 
this century.* The peasant movemcent of Morelos produced a 
social revolution; one of the three which deserve the name in 
the history of Latin America. 


*The most dramatic evidence of this comes from the village of San Josö 
de Gracin in the uplands of Michoacan, Mexico, wbich — like so many 
Mexican villagcs — expressed its popular aspiratlons by mobilizing under tho 
banner of Christ thc King againsı the revolulion (as part of the Crisfero 
movement, besi known through Graham Greene's The Power and ike 
Glory). Its excellent historian points out that İk naturaliy 'abborrcd the 
great fgures of tho Revolution” with two cxceptions: Presklent Cardenas 
(1934—40) for distributing the land and ending the persecutlon of religion 
and — Pancho Villa. 'Thcsc havo become popular idols.'!'? Even in 1971 the 
general store in a very similar township of tbe same urca, a place not vinibiy 
much given to lilcrature, contained The Memoirs of Pancho Villa. 
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Finally we must glance at what may be called 'guasi-banditry”, 
that is to say at revolutionaries who do not themselves belong 
to the original world of Robin Hood, but who in one way or 
another adopt his methods and perhaps even his myth. The 
reasons for this may be partiy ideological, as among the 
Bakuninist anarchists who idealized the bandit as 


the genuine and sole revolutionary — a revolutionary wihout fine 
phrases, without Jearned rhetoric, irreconcilable, indefatigable and 
indomitable, a popular and social revolutionary, non-political and 
independent of any estate (Bakunin). 


They may be a reflection of the immaturity of revolutionaries 
who, though their ideologiks are new, are steeped in the 
traditions of an ancient world, likç tbc Andalusian anarchist 
guerrillas after the Civil War of 1936-9 who fell naturally into 
tbe ways of tbc old 'noble bandoleros”, or the Gernyan journey- 
men of the early nineteenth century, who — egualliy naturaliy - 
callud (heir secret revolutionary brotherhood, which eventualiy 
became Kari Marx's Communist League, the Leugue of the 
Outlaws. (The Christian-communist tailor Weitling actualiy ül 
one stage planned a revolulionary war waged by an army of 
outlaws.) Or else the reasons may bc technical, as in guertilla 
movements which are obliged to follow substantially similar 
tactics as social bandits, and on tbe cloak-and-dagger frince 
of illegal revolutionary movements where the smugglcıs, terror- 
ists, forgers, spies and 'expropriators' operate. In tbis chapter 
we shall deal primarily with 'expropriation', the long-established 
and tactful name for robberies designed to supply revolution - 
aries with funds. 

The history of this tactic remains to be written. Probubiy ıl 
appeared at (he point where the Jibertarian and authoritarian 
lines of the modem revolutionary movement, the sans-culotica 
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and the Jucobins, crossed: by Bkıngui out of Bakunin. Thc 
place of birth was almost certamiy the anarchisi-cum-terrorist 
milicu of tsarist Russia in the 1860s sınd 1870s. The bomb. 
which was thc standard eguipmcat of Russian expropriators 
in thç cariy twenlieth century, points to #huir terrorist deriva- 
tion. (In the Western tradition of bank-robbery, whether politi- 
cal or idcologically neuteıl, the gun has always prevailed.) The 
term 'expropriulion' itself was originaliy not so much a 
euphemisın (or hold-up jobs, ay a refiection on a characteristic- 
ally «narchist confusion between riot and revoli, between 
crime and revolution, which regarded not only the gangster is 
a truly libertarian insurrectionary. but such simple activities as 
looting as a step towards the spontaneous expropriation of the 
bourgeoisie by the oppressed. We need not blame serious 
anarchists for the excesses of the lunatic irioge of declasscd in- 
tellectualk which indulged in such fancics. Even among tlıcın 
'expropriation' gradualiy settlled down as a technical term lor 
robbing money for the good of the cause, normaliy — and sig- 
nifiçantiy — from those symbols of the impersonal power of 
money, thç banks. 

İronically enough it was not so much the local and scattercd 
fornıs of direct action by amarcbişts or narodnik* terrorisis 
which made 'exproprtiation' a public scandal in thc international 
revolutionary movcment, as the activities of the Bolshevikx 
during and after the 1905 revolution; and more particulariy 
the famous Tiflis (Tbilisi) hold-up of 1907, which netted the 
party over 200,000 roubles, unlortunately mainly in large and 
readily traced denominations which got the devoted exiles like 
Litvinov (subsegucntiy Commissar for Foreign Affairs of thc 
U.S.S.R.) and L. B. Krassin (subscguentiy in charge ol Sovici 
foreign trade) into trouble with Western policemen, when they 
tricd to change them. It was a good stick with which to beat 
Lenin, always suspext (o other Russian sectors of social democ- 
rucy for his alleged 'Blanguist tendencieş, just as later it was &ı 
good stick with which to beat Stalin, who, as a İcading 

* Member of thc Russtun populist revolutionary movemenı$ in thc later 
nineteenth ccotury. 
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Bolshevik in Transcaucasia, was deepiy involved in it. The accu- 
satlions werc unfair. Lenin's Rolsheviks dillcrcd from other 
social democrats merely in not condemning any form of revo- 
lutionary activity, including *exproprtations” a priori; or rather, 
in lacking the cant which ofticialiy çondemned operations 
which, as we now know, not on'y illegal revolutionarics but 
also govcrnments of all complexions practise whenever they 
think them essential. Lenin did bis best to fence off “expropria- 
tions” İrom ordinary crime and unorganized frcebooting with an 
çlaborate system of defences: they were to be conducted only 
under organized party auspices, and in a framework ol socialist 
ideology and education, in order not to degcncrate into crime 
and 'prostitution'; (hey were to be undertaken only against state 
property, etc. Stalin, though no doubt he went into these ac- 
tivities with his usual lack of humanitarian scruple, was doing 
no more thun applying party policy. Indeed, the 'expropriations" 
in turbulent and gun-happy 'TIranscaucasia were neither the 
largest — the record was probabiy held by the Moscow hold-up 
of 1906, which netted 875,000 roubles - nor the most freguent. 
If anything Tatvia, in which the Bolshevik papers publiciy 
acknowledged at cast some of the income İrom cxpropriations 
(as socialist journals usuully record donations), was most given 
to this form of selficss robbery. 

The study of the Bolshevik 'expropriations' is therefore not 
the best way to grasp the nature of such guasi-bandit activity, 
and this writer knows too little about the most prominent eX- 
propriations of the 19605, those undertaken by various forms 
of revolutionurieş in parts of Latin America to say anything 
of interest about them. All ıhat the hold-ups of official Marxists 
demonstrate is the obviouş fact that such activities tend to 
atirct a certain type of militant, the sort of man who, though 
often longing for the really high-statms work such a8 drafting 
thevretical statements and addressing Congress, feels happier 
with a gün anda lot ol presence of mind. The late “Kamo' 
(Semyon Arzhakovich Ter-Petrossian, 1882-1922), « remark- 
abiy brave and tough Armenian terrorist who tbrew in his lot 
with tbe Bolsheviks, was a splendid cxample of such a political 
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gun-fighter. He was the chief organizer of the Tiflis exproprlu- 
tion, thowgh as a matter of principle never spending more tban 
fifty copecks a day on his personal needs. The end of the civil 
war left him free to realize his long-cherished ambition to edu- 
cate himscif properiy in Marxist theory, but after a bricf in- 
terval he yearned once again for the excitements of direct 
avlion. He was probabiy lucky to die in a bicycle accident when 
he did. Neither his age nor the atmosphere of the Soviet Union 
in subseguent years would have been congenial to his type of 
Old Bolshevism. 

The best way to bring the phenomenon of 'expropriation” be- 
fore readers who have no great acguaintance with ideological 
gun-fighters, is to sketch the portrait ol one of thcın. İ choose 
the case of Francisco Sabat6 Llopart (1913-60) one of the 
group of anarchist guerrillas wbo rüjided Cutaloniu from bases 
in France after the Second World War, and almost all of whom 
are now dead or in jail: the Sabat€ brothers, Jos€ Luis 
Facerias, the waiter İrom the Barrio Chino in Barcelona (prob- 
abiy the ablest and mest intelligent), Ramon Capdevila, namcd 
“Burntfacc' or “*Caragucmada”, the boxer (probabiy the toughest, 
and one of the longest-Irved — he lasted until 1963), Jaime Püres 
“EL Abissinio', the f(zctory operative J0s£ Iopez. Penedo, Julio 
Rodriguez 'E! Cubano', Paco Martincz, Santiago Amir Gruana 
“BI Sheriff", Pedro Adrover Font 'El Yayo', the young and 
always hungry Jos€ Pedrez Pedrero “Iragapanes”, Victor Fs- 
pallargas whose pacifist principles allowcd him to takc part 
in bank-raids but only unürmed, and all the others whose names 
now live only in police records and the memories of their 
families and a few anarchist militants. 

Barcelona, that hill-compressed, hard-edged, und ai ii 
capital of proletarian insurrecion, was their magsis, though 
they knew enough about the mountains to make their way therc 
and back. Commandecred taxis and stolen cars were their 
transport, bus-gueues or the gates of football stadia thcir rcn- 
dezvous. Their accoutremenis were the raincoat so dear to 
urban gunmen from Dublin to the Mediterranean, and tbo 
shopping bag or briefcase to hide guns or bomhs. 'Thc ides' of 
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anarchişm was thcir motive: that totally uncompromising and 
İunatiçc dream which a great many of us share, but which few 
except Spaniards have ever tried to act upon, atl the cost of 
total defcat and impotence for their labour movement. Theirs 
was the world in which men are governed by pure morality as 
dictated by conscience; where there is no poverty, no govern- 
ment, no jails, no policemen, no cormpulsion and discipline ex- 
cept that of the inner Jight; no social bond except İraternity and 
love; no lies; no property: no burcaucracy, In this world men 
are pure like Sabate, who never smoked or drank (except, of 
course, a little wine with mcals) and atc likçc a shepberd even 
wben he had just robbed a bank, In this world reason and 
enlightenment bring men out of darkness. Notlung stunds be- 
twecn us and this idcal cxccpt the forces of the devil, bour- 
geois, fascists, Staliniste, even backsliding anarchists, forces 
which must be swept away, though ol course without our fali- 
ing into the diabolical pitfalls of discipline and burcaucracy. It 
isa world in which the moralists are also gunfighters, both be- 
cause guns kill enemies and because they are the means of 
expression of men who cannot write the pamphlets or.make 
the grent speeches of which they dream. Propaganda by action 
replaces that by word. 

Francisco Sabate Ulopart *Onico” discovered 'the idea, in 
common with an entire generation of Barcelona working- 
class yonths aged between thirteen and cighteen, in tbe great 
moral awakening which followed the proclamation of the 
Spanıyh Republic in 1931. Hec was onc of five children of an 
unpolitical municipal watchman in Hospitalet de Llobregat, 
just outside Barcelonu, and becamne a plumnber. Except for Juan, 
a highiy struog boy who wanted to become a priest, the boys 
looked to the left, followine Pepe the fitter, the eldest of the 
family, Three of tbem are now deud. Francisco himself was not 
a grcat man for books, though later he was to make heroic 
efforts to read, in order to be able to discuss Rousseau, Herbert 
Spencer and Bakunin as a good anarchist should, and took 
even grcater pride in his two daughters at the Iycte in Toulouse, 
who merely read Express and France-Observaleur. He waş not 
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semi-literate, and thc Franco accusation that he was rankled 
bitteriy. 

He was seventeen when he jpoined the libertarian youth 
organization, and began to absorb the marvellous truth in the 
libertarian Athenaecums in which the young militants met for 
education and inspiration; for to be politiceliy conscious in 
those days in Barcelona meant to become an anarchist as cer- 
tainly as in Aberâvon it meant to join the Labour Party. But nö 
mun cun eşcape bis fate. Sabat€ was desigucd by nature for his 
subseguent carcer. Just as there are some women who are only 
fuliy themselves in bed, so there are mcn who oniy realize them- 
selves in action. Big-jawced, thick-browed, looking smaller than 
his size because of his stockiness — thouglh be was actualiy a 
little less muscular than he appcarcd — Sabatdf was one of these. 
In reposc he was nervous and awkward. He conld barely sit in 
comfort in an armehair, let alone in a caf& in which, like a 
good gunlightler, hc automaticaliy chose the seat with cover, a 
vicw of the door andin reach of the back exit. As soon us he 
stood with a gun on a sireet-corner he became rclaxcd, and in 
a gruff way, radiant. 'Muy sereno' his comrades described him 
at such moments, sure of his reflexes and insuncis, those 
hunches which can be perfected but not created by experience; 
sure above all of his courage and his luck. No man without 
remarkable natural aptitudes would have lasted ncarly wenty- 
two yenrs of unbroken outlawry, interrupted only by jail. 

It secms that almost from the start he found himself in thc 
Brupos especifu:ox Or actı groups Ol young İibertarians, which 
fought duclis with thc police, assassinated reactionarles, resuucd 
prisoners and expropriated banks for the purpose of financing 
some small journul, the distaste ol anarchists for organization 
making rcgular fund-raising difficult. His activities were local, 
In 1936, by that time married —'or rather demonstratively no 
married — to'u servant-giri (rom Valencia, whose character hud 
the same classic simplicity as his. he was still merely «a member 
of the revolutionary committee in Hospitalet. He wwenl tw the 
İront of the Los Aguiluchos (the “Young Faglex') volunın, 
commanded by Garcia Oliver, as a centurion, responsible sx (he 
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name implies, for a centuria of a hundrcd mcn. As his gifts for 
orthodox leadership were cleariy small, he was soon side- 
tracked into an armourer's job, for which his familiarity with 
guns and explosives fitted him. Also, he had a natural bent for 
machinery, as for combat. He was ihe kind of man who builds 
himself a motorbike from scrap. He never becamc an officer. 

Sabat€ fought gulietiy with his column (later merged into the 
28th Ascaso Division, commanded by Gregorio Jover) until the 
battle of Teruel. He was not used for the special guerrilla units 
of the army. which suggests that his gilis were unrecopnizei. 
Then, during the battle, he deserted. The official cxplanation is 
that he gunrrelled with the communkts, which Is more than 
likcly. He returncd to Icad a clandestine existence in Barcelona, 
and for practical purposes he never abandoned it for the rest of 
his life. 

His first activity in Barcelona against the 'Stalino-bourgeois 
coalitton was to liberate a comrade woünded in a brush with 
the (Republican) police; his second, still under orders from the 
anarchist Youth Committee of Defence, to liberate four men 
imprisoned after the rising ol May 1937, who were being trans- 
ported between those two poles of the anarchist militant's globc, 
the Model Prison and the Fortress of Montjuich. Then he was 
himself imprisoncd in Montjuikh and tried to escape. His wife 
smüggled a gun to him in his next jail at Vich and he fought his 
way out. Bynow he was un marked man. His comrades therefore 
found a cover for him by sending him to the front with anoiher 
anarchist unit, the 26th Durruti Division, with which he stayed 
to thc cnd. It should perhaps be added for the benelit of non- 
anarchist readers that Sabate's attachment to the Republican 
cause and hatred of Franco never wavered thronghout these 
surprising proceedings. 

The war ended. After the usual spell in a French concentra- 
tion camp, Sabat€ found himscif working as a fitter near An- 
goulâme. (His brother Pepe, an officer, had becn caught arxl 
yailed im Valencia; young Munolo was barely twelve years old.) 
There the German occupation caught bim, and soon pushed 
him back into clandestinity. But unlike many other Spanish 
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refugeex, his resistance activities Were marginal. Spain, und 
only Spuin was his passion. Around 1942 he was back on the 
Pyrenean border, il but already anxious to raid. From this time 
he began to operate on his own, reconnoitring the İrontier. 

At first he went round the mountain farms as a travelling 
mechanic and general mender-of-tbings. Then, fora while, he 
joincd a group of smugglers. Subseguentiy he established two 
bases for himself, settling as a small (arıncr in one of them, the 
Mas Casenobe TI oubette ncar Coustouges, within sight of Spuin. 
The frontier between La Preşte and Ceret was to remain “his” 
beat ever after. There he knew the routes and thc pcople and 
had his bases and depots. This eyentually doomed him, for it 
defined the arca within which the police could expect him to 
be within a few kilometres. On the other hand it was incvitable. 
Efiicient organizations can route couriers or guerrillas anywbhere 
between Irun and Port Bau. A congeries of small craft enter- 
prises, İike the anarchist underground, is one of local men who 
are in darkness outside the small area they have themselves 
prospected. Sabate knew his sector of the mountains. He knew 
the routes thence to Barcelona. Above ali, he knew Barcelona. 
These were his 'manor”. Therc and nowhcre else in Spam did 
he operate. . 

He seems not to havc raidecd before tbe spring of 1945, 
thovwgh he did some guiding and perhaps liaison work. In Muy 
of that year he began (o ınake a name for the rescue of a com- 
rade from the police in the middle of Barcelona. And then 
came the event< which made him a hero. One of his guerrilla 
parties attracted the uttention of the Civil Guard in Bafiolas, his. 
dispersal point after crossing the mountains. 'Ihe police flour- 
ishcd their arms - Sabats was punctilious about not shooting 
until the other side made a move to draw — and one was killed, 
the other disarmed. He by-passed the hue-and-cry by the simple 
method of walking in easy stages to Barcelona. By the time he 
arrived the police was informed. He walkcd siriiyht into an 
ambuslı at ihe habitual meeting place of the comrades, a milk- 
bar in the Callç Santa Tercsa. Sabat&'s hunch (or ambushes was 
oxtruordinary. The four labourer? coming slowiy towards him 
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chatting were, it was clear to him, policemen. He therefore 
continucd slowiy and carelessiy walking fowards them. At 
about thirty feet he reached for his sub-machine gun and took 
aim. 

The war between police and terrorisis is one of nerves as well 
as of guns Whoever is morc frightened has lost the initiative. 
Ibe key to Sabat€'s unigue career after 1945 lay in the moral 
superlority he established over the police by the conscious 
policy of always, when possible, advancing /owards them. The 
four plain-clothes men were unnerved, made for cover, and 
opened a rather ragged fire while he got away. He did not 
shoot. 

It was a sign of his relative inexperience that hc now went 
home, to arrange for a mecting with his brother Pepe, who had 
just come out of prison in Valencia. The house was already 
watched, but Sabate€ only went in for a moment toleave a note, 
and immediately left by the back to sleep in the woods. This 
seems to have taken the police by surprise. When he returncd 
next morning he smelked the ambush, but it was too late. His 
route was alrcady barred by a couple of obvious police-wagons. 
He strolled carelessiy past them. What he did not know was, 
that one of the waguns contained two captured anarchists who 
were to identify bim. They did not. Sabate strolled casualiy on 
to safety. 

The hero nerds bravcry for his role, and he had proved it. He 
needs guile and perspicacity. He needs luck, or in mythical 
terms, invulnerability. Surely, the man who smelled and escaped 
ambushcs had proved these. But he also needs victory. He hud 
not yet proved this — except by killing policemen — and by 
rational standurds could never provc it. But by the standarda 
of the poor, oppressed and ignorant men whose horizons are 
bounded by their harric* or at mosi (heir city, the mere capacity 
for the outlaw to survive against the concentrated forces of the 
rich and their jailers and policemen is victory enough. And 
henceforth nobody in Barvelonu, a city which breeds more 


9 City guarter or distriçt, 
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compelent judges of good rebels than must, could doubt that 
Sabate€ possessed this capacity. Leust ol all himselif. 

The yeurs 1944 to the carly 19505 saw a systematic attempt to 
overthrow Franco by private invasions acrosş the fronticr İrom 
France, but more seriously, by guerrilla action. This episode is 
not widely known, though the attempts were serious enough. 
Offücial communist sources list a total of 5.371 actions by 
guerrillas in the period betwecn 1944 and 1949, with a peak of 
1,317 in 1947, and Franco soürces estimate güerrilla casualties 
of 400 in the largest maguis, in southcrn Aragon. Though 
guerrillas operated in virtually all mountain arens, especialiy 
in thc north and in southern Aragon, (he Catalan guerrillas, 
who were almost wholly anarchist, unlike the others, were of no 
military significance. They were too pooriy organized and un- 
disciplined, and their objectives were those of thcir cadres, 
men With parısh-pump perspectives. İt was among such anüur- 
chist groups that Sabat€ now opernted. 

Considerations of high politiçs, strategy and tactics, hardiy 
affected men of hiş kind. Hor them such tbines were always 
shadowy unrcalities. except insofar as they wcıc vivid because 
symbolic of imınorulity. Theirs was an abstract world in which 
free men with guns stood on one side, policemen and jails on 
the other, typifying the human condition. Between them 
crouched the mass of undecided workers who would one diy 

perhaps tomorrow? — rise in majestic power, inspircd by the 
example of morality and heroism. Sabat€ and his friends founıl 
political rationalizaions for their exploits. He pul bombs into 
some Latin American consulutes uş a protest against a U.N. 
vote. He fired leaflets out of a home-made bazooka over ihe 
football crowds to make propaganda, and held up bars to 
play anti-İ'ranco speeches on tape-recorders. İle robbed bünks 
for the cause. Yet thosc who knew bim agree that what really 
counted for him was the example of hction rather than its cflcet, 
What moved him, irresistibiy and obsessively, was the deste (o 
go rakding in Spain, and the eternal duel between the militanın 
and thc State: the plight of impriyoned comrades, the tren 
of policemen. An outsider may wonder why none ol (he group 
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ever made a serious attempt to assassinate Franco or cven tbc 
Captain-General of Catalonin, but only Signor Onintela of the 
Barcelona police. But Ouintela was head of the “Social Brigade'. 
He had, it was said, tortured comrades with his own hands. It 
is hiehiy typical, not kast of anarchist disorganization, that 
when Sabat€ planned to assassinate him he (ound another group 
of activisis alrendy independentiy on the same trail 

From 1945 on, therefore, the heroic exploits and demonstra- 
tons multiplieJ. The official record (not altogether reliable) 
credits Sabute with five attacks in 1947, one in 1948, and no less 
than fifteen in 1949, the year of the Barcelona guerrillas” glory 
and disaster. That January the Sabat€s took charge of the job 
of raising İunds for the defence of some prisoners, a list of 
whom-a certain Ballester had brought out of jail together with 
a police tail in February Pepe Sabatt shot a policeman who 
was ambushing the brothers at their rendezvous in thç doorway 
of the Cine Condal, by the Paralelo. Shortly after this the police 
surpriscd Pepe and Jos€ Lopez Penedo asleep in La Torrasa, a 
suburb of flamenco-singing southcrn immigrants, and they 
fonght u gun-battle in tbeir underwear between the front door 
and the dinine-room. T.opez died; Pepe, badiy wounded, es- 
caped almost naked, swam thc river Llobregat, held up a paster- 
by for clothes, and walked five miles to u safe refuge where he 
was jJoined hy his brother, who got him u doctor and saw to 
hiş transport to France, 

In March Sabate and the Los Manos group of young 
Aragonese joined up to kill Ouintela, but only killed a couple 
of lesser Falangists by mistake. (Someone had issued a general! 
tbrcat to attack the police hesdguarters, which frightencd the 
police, but also warned them.) In May Sabat€ and Facerias 
joined forces to put their bombs into the Brazilian, Pçruyian 
and Rolivian consulutes, Sabat€ calmiy dismantling one after 
the alarm had been given so as to exchange the time ntechanisın 
for immediate detonation. Other bombs he placcd with the 
simple help ol a fshing-rod. By the autumn, howvever, the police. 
had the situation under control. In October Pepe feli in arobusb, 
having Just fovght his way out of another over the dead body 
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of a policeman. That month saw the end of the bulk of the 
fighting men. 

In December a third of the Sabat€ brothers went. Young 
Manolo had never been a man of 'the ideu'. His ambition was 
to be a /orero, and he badleft home in bis teens to follow the 
novilladas* in Andalusia, but the adventure represcntcd by his 
brothers was egunlly tempting.“They did not let him join them, 
preferring him to study and better himself, but the Sabat€ name 
got him into the group of the redoubtable Ramon Capdevila 
(Caraguemade" or 'Burntface). an ex-boxer wbo had aban- 
doned the ring on getting 'the idca' and was now a vonsiderable 
expert in explosives. One of the few guerrillas whose activities 
made sone sense, he raided in the provinces, blowing up pylons 
and suchlike. İInexperienced. Manolo lost his way in the hills 
after a brush with the police, and was arrested. The Sabat& 
name guarantecd his execulion. He was shot in 1950, Icaving 
behind nothing but a French watch. 

By this timc, however, Sabute was no loneer in Spuin. 
Troubles, mainly with the French police, were to keep him away 
for neariy six yeurs. They had begun in 1948 when he ws 
stopped by a gendarme on one of his innumerahle trips to the 
frontier in a hired car (Sabat€ always İiked transport wbich 
allowed hir to keep bis hands frec.) He had lost his head. 
broken and run. They had found his gun, and Jater a sizeable 
collection of eguipment, explosives, radios, etc. in bis farm at 
Coustouges. In November he was sentenced in absentia to thrce 
years in jail and a fine o! 50.000 francs. On advicc, he appcalei 
and in June 1949 got & harmless wo months, which was later 
rahud to six, with five years inferdicilon de söjour. Henceforth 
his visits to the frontier were to be illegal even from the French 
side, and he livcd under policw supervision far from the 
Pyrenees. 

In fact, he did not get out of jail for a year, for the French 
police tied him to another and much more setlvus affair, a 
hold-up at the Rhone-Poulenc factory in May 1948, as a result 


* Bulifights for Junior bulls and fighters. 
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ot which a watchman had dicd. It is characteristic of tbc slag- 
gering unrealism of (he activists, whose very existence depended 
on the benevolent blindness of the French authorities, that they 
expropriated the bourgeocisic for the good of the cause with as 
much readincss in Lyons as in Barcelona. (Only the mtelligent 
Fucerlas avoided this; he Trobbed his non-Spanish bunks in 
Italy.) It is egualiy typical that they left u back-trail as visible 
ax a İlanding-strip. Thanks to some very good lawyers, the case 
against Sabat6 was never guitç proved: though the police had 
at one point lost patience and actually extructed a confession 
İrom him after beating him up for several days, or so his law- 
yer claimed, not without plausibility. After four non-jleus the 
case was still pending at the time of his death. However, in ad- 
dition to çconstderable worry, the alflair cost him the besi part 
of another two years in fail. 

When Sabat€ got his hcad at least temporarily above these 
rough waters, he found the political situation utteriy cbangecd. 
In the eariy 1950s all parties abandoned gucrrilla warfare for 
more realistic tactics, The militants were therefore alone. 

It was a desperate blow. Sabat&, though guite incapable ol 
obeymg any instructions with which he disagrecd, was a İoyal 
-man. Not to have the approval of the comrades hurt him almosi 
physicaliy, and until bis death he made constant but unavailine 
efforts to regain it. The blow was not softened by an ofler to 
settle him in Latin America. As Well offer Othello a consular 
post in Paris instead of an zırıny. And so, in April 1955 he was 
back in Barcelona. Barly in 1956 he teamed up with Faccrias for 
a joint operation — the two individualists soon split up — and 
stayed for several months, publishing a small journal, EJ Conr- 
bate, and holding up the Banco Central two-handed with the 
aid of a dummy bomb. In November he was buck again for & 
bold-up of the large textile firm Cubiertos y Tejados, which 
netted almost a million pesetas. 

After that the French police, tipped off by tbe Spaniards, 
caught up with him again. He lost hiş base in La Preste, and 
was once again imprisoned. He got out of jail in May 1955, 
but was ill for the next tew montbs after a bad operation fur 
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ulcers. KMacerias had been kiled meanwhile. Then he began to 
plan his next and last rajd. 

By this time be was alone, except for a İcw fricnds. Even the 
organizatton, by its silent disapproval, seemed to lend colour to 
the fascists and bourgeois who thovght of him as 4 mere bandit, 
Even his friends told him, with complete accuracy, that another 
raid wonld be suicidal, He had aged notabiy. All he had left 
was his rcputation as a hero and tbe passionate conviction 
which lent this otherwise not very articulate man a remarkable 
power to persuade. This he carrled round the dmiyrö meetings 
of France in defiance of police regulutions, a stocky figure 
with a bulging briel-cuse who shicd away from sitting in cor- 
ners. He was nota bandit. The cause could nof be left svithout 
champions in Spain. Who knows, perhaps he would be the 
Fidel Castro of his country? Could they not understand? 

He got together a little money and talked a fair number of 
men, mostiy inexperienced, into taking arms. Ile went with the 
first group, conşisting of Antonio Miracle, a bank clerk rela- 
tivciy fresh from clandestinity, two youngsters of barely twenty, 
Rogelio Madrigal Torres and Martin Ruiz, and an otherwtso 
unknown married man of thirty, a certain Conesa; all from 
Lyons and Clermont-Ferrand. The reşt never made the journey. 
He saw his family again at the end of 1959, but without telling 
tbem his plans. And then he went to wbat all, except perhaps 
himself, knew to be death. 

Tt can ut least be said that he died as he would have wishel to. 
The group was picked up by the police within a few miles of the 
frontier, doubtless on a tip-of£. They broke away. Two days 
later tbey were surroünded in a lonely farm and besieged for 
twelve hours. After the setting of the moon Sabat€ stampeded 
the cattle with a hand-yrenade and crept silentiy away after 
killiing his last policeman; but wounded. All his companiona 
were killed. 'Two days later, on January 6tb, he held up tho 
6.20 train from Gerona to Barcelona at the small stop of İor- 
helis and ordered the driver to go straight through. İt wus 
Impossible, for at Mussunet-Massanas all trains switch to elcu- 
tric traction. By this time Sabat€'s foot-wound had tuncd 
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$cptic. He limped, had a high fever, and kept himself goin;ş 
with morphine injections from his first-aid kit, The other two 
Wounds, a graze behind the car andan cntry-and-exit wWound in 
the shoulder, were less serious. He ate the enginc-crcw's brcak- 
fast. 

At Massanet he slipped back into the post-van, elimbed on 
the new electric engine and worked his way forvard to the 
driver's cabm. Ile held up thc new crew. They also told him 
that it was impossible, short of risking accidents, to drive 
straight to Barcelona in deliance of the timetable. At this stage | 
think he knew that he would die, 

Shortly before the small town of San Celoni he made them 
slow down and jumped off. By this tirne the police had been 
alerted all along the line. He asked a carter for wine, for his 
.fever made him thirsty, and drank it in great gulps. Then hc 
asked an old woman for a doctor. She directed hirn to the other 
end of town. It sevms he mistook the house of thc doctors 
servant — the surgery was cmpty — and knocked up a certain 
Francisco” Berenguer, who was cleariy suspicious of the hag- 
gard, unwashed figure in a boiler-suit with pistol and sub- 
machine gun, and refused to let him in. They struggled. Two 
policemen appeared at the ends of the two streets al whewse 
corner the two men wrestlerd. Subat& bit Berenguer's hand to 
get at his pistol — he could no longer get ut tbe sten-gun — and 
wounded one last policeman before he fell at thc corner ol the 
Calle San Jos€ and San Tecla. 

1£ he had not been wounded.” they say in San Celoni, “they 
would not have got him; for the police were afraid.” But the 
best epitaph is that of one of his friends, a brick-layer in Per- 
pignan, spoken before the Maillol Venus which graces thal 
civilized town's centre, 'When we were young, and the Republic 
was founded, we were knightiy though ulso spiritnai (cabal- 
leresco pero espiritual). We have grown older, bul not Sabate. 
He was a guerillero by instinci. Yes, he was one of those 
Ouixotes who come out of Spain.' It was said, and perbapx 
rightiy, without irony. 

But better than any formal epitaphı, he receiyed the final ac- 
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colade of the bandit-hero, the champion of thç oppressed, which 
i$ the refusal to believe in his death. “They say”, said a taxi- 
driver a İcw months after his end, 'that they fetched his father 
and sister to look at the body. and they looked at it and said: 
“İt is not he, it & someone cise”.' “They' were Wrong in fact, 
but right in spirit, for he was the sort ul man who deservcd thc 
legend. More: whose only possible reward could be heroic 
legend. By sıny rational and rcalistic standards his career was a 
waste of life. He never achieved anything, and indecd cvcn the 
proceeds of his robberies were increasingiy swallowed up by the 
spiralling costs ol semi-private clandestinity — İufse papers, 
arms, bribes, etc. — so that little was left for propaganda. İle 
never even looked like achicving anything except a death- 
sentence for anyone known to be associated wilh him. The 
thcoretical Justification of the insurrcctionary, that the shcer 
will to make a revolution can catalyse the objective conditions 
for revolution, could not appiy to hin, since what he and his 
comrades did could not conccivabiy have prcduced a Jarger 
movement. Iheir own argument, simpler and more Homeric, 
tbat since men are good, brave and pure by nature, the mcrc 
sight of devotion and couragc, repeated often enough, must 
shame them out of their torpor, had cgually little chance of 
success. İt could only produce legend. 

By his purity and simplicity Sabate was fitted to become a 
legend. He lived and died poor; until the end the wife ol the 
celebrated bank-robber worked aş a servant. He robbcd banks 
nof simpiy for money, but as a torero fights buils, to demon- 
strate courage. Not for him the discovery of the ustute Fücertas, 
that the safest Wuy of collecting money is to raid a certain kind 
of hotel at Z a.m., certain that the solid bourgeois found (here 
in bed with a variety of mistresses would give up his cash wil- 
lingiy and not tılk to the policc.* To take monev without expos- 
ing oneself to risk, was unmaniy — Sabatt always preferred tv 
knock over a bank with fewer people than were techiicaliy 
reguired, for this reason — and conversely, to take money at the 


* Actualiy, Spanisbncss defeatcd çven this plan; ore uuullhy lover, pci 
haps anxious to impress his youtbful girl-friend, resisted end wus killed. 
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risk of one's own life was, in some moral sense, to pay for it. 
To walk always /owards the police was not only a sound 
psychological tactic, but the hero's way. Hec could no doubt 
have forced the engine-crews of his train to drive through, 
tbough it might not have done him much good; but he could 
not, moraliy, risk the lives of men who did not fight him. 

To become a public legend a man must have simple outlines, 
To be a trngic hero everything about him must be pared awuy, 
leaving him silhouetted against the horizon in the guintessen- 
tial posture of his role, as Don Ouixote is against his windmilis, 
and thc gunfighters of the myıhical West are, solitary in the 
white sunlight of their empty midday strects. That is how 
Francisco Sabate€ Llopart stood. It is just that he should be so 
remembered, in thc company of other hcrocs. 


9 
The Bandit as Symbol 


We have so far lookcd at the reality of social bandits, and at 
their legend or myth chiefiy as a source of information about 
that reality, or about the social roles bandits are supposed to 
plav (and therefore often do), the values they are supposed to 
represent, their ideal — and thereforc often also real — relation- 
ship with the people. Yet such legends operite not simpiy 
among those familiar with a particular bundit, or any bandits, 
but very much more wideciy and generaliy. The bandit is not 
only a man, but a symbol. In conclüding this study of bundütry, 
we must therefore also look at these rcmotcr aspects of our 
subject. They arc curious in at least two ways. 

The bandit legend among the peasants thcanscives is peculiar, 
because the irnmense personal prestige of celebrated outlaws 
does not prevent their fame from being rather &hort-lived. As 
in so many other respects, Robin Hood, though in most ways 
the guintessence of bandit legend, is also rather untypical. No 
real original Robin Hood has ever been identiflcd beyond 
diapute, wbercas all other bandit-heroes I have been able to 
check, howcver mythologized, can be traced back to some 
identiftable individual in some identiflabie locality. If Robin 
Hood existed, he flourished before the fourteenth century, 
when the cycle 1s first recorded in writing. His legend has there- 
fore been populur for a minimum of six hundred years. All 
other bandit-heroes mentioned in this book (with the cxception 
of the protagonists of the Chinese popular novels) are much 
more recent. Stenka Rüuzin, the insurgent İeader of the Russiun 
poor, dates back to the 1670s, but the bulk of such figurer 
whose legends were alive in the ninetcenth century, when such 
ballads were systematicaliy collected, only date back to (he 
cighteonth — which therefore appcars to be the golden “gc of 
bandit-heroes: Janoğik in Slovakia, Diego Corrienles in 
Andalusia, Mandrin in France, Rob Roy in Scotland, for (hat 
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10. The ritua!l of public execuon belongs to the myth of urban 
erime rather than to social bandiiry. Here the disünctton between 
Hood and Turpin, Mandrin and Cartouche, is lost. 


matter the criminals adapted into the social-bandit pantheon 
like Dick Turpin, Cartouche und Schinderhannes. Bven in te 
Balkans, where the recorded history of haiduks and klephtes 
goes back to the fifteenth century, the earliest klephtic herocx 
who survive “9 such in the Greek bullady seem to be Cbristos 
Millionis (1740s) and Bukovallas, who flourished even later. | 
is inconceivable that men such as these should not have bee 
the subjccts of song and story carlicr ıhan this. Grcat brigand- 
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insurgents like Marco Sciarra of thc late sixtecnth century must 
have had their legend, and at least one of the great bandits of 
that extremely disturbed period — Serrulunga in Catulonia - 
did become a popular hero whose memory survived into the 
nineteenth century; but this case may be unusual Why arc 
most of (hem forgolten? 

It is possible that there were some changes in the popular 
culture of western Europe which explain this cfilorescence of 
bandit myths in the cightccnth century, but hard to account for 
what seems to be the similar chronology in eastern Europe. Onc 
miebt suggest that the memorv of a purely oral cultare — and 
ihosc who perpetuated the fame of bandit-heroes were illiterate 
- is relatively short. Beyond 4 certain lapse of gencrationş the 
memury of an individual merges with the collective picture of 
the legendary heroes of the past, the man with myih and ritual 
symbolism, so that a hero who happcas to last beyond this span, 
like Robin Hood, can no longer be replaced in the context of 
real history. Tbis is probabiy true, but not the whole trutb. For 
oral memory can last İonger than ten or twelve generationr. 
Carlo Levi records that the pearants of the Basilicata in the 
19308 remembered two episodes of history vividiy though 
vaguely as 'thcir own: .the time of the brigands seventy years 
ago, and the time of the great Hohenstaufen cmpcrors seven 
çenturies carlier. The sad truth is probabiy that the heroes of 
remote times survive because they are not only (he heroes ol 
tbe peasants. The great empcrors had their clerks, chroniclers 
and poets, they left huge monuments of stone, they represent 
not the inhabitants of some lost corner of the highlands (which 
happcns to be like so many other Jost corners), but states, 
empires, entire peoples. So Skanderberg and Marko Kraljevic 
survive İrom the Middic Agcs in Albanian and Serbian cpica, 
but Mihat the Herdsman and Juhasz Andras (Andras the 
Shepherd) against whonı 


no gun has any power, 
the balls which the Pandurs aim against him 
be catches in his naked hand,! 
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disappcar in time. The great bandi! is stronger, morc famous, 
his name lives longer than the ordinary pcasant's, but he isno 
less mortal. He is immorlal only because there will always be 
some other Mihat or Andras to teke his gun into the hilis or 
on to tbe wide plains. 

The second pevuliarıty is morc familiar. 

Bundits belong to the peasantry. İf the urgument of this book 
is accepted, they cannot bc understood except in the context of 
the sort of peasant society which, it is safe to guess, is as remule 
from must readers as ancient Epypt, and which is as surely 
doomed by history as the Stone Age. Yet the curious and 
astonishing fact about the bandit ny: is that its appcal has 
ahvays been far wider tban its native environment. German 
literary historians have invented a speciul literary category, the 
Râuberromani:k (bandit romuanticism') which bas produced :ı 
large and by no means only Germaniç supply of Râwberronune 
(“bandit novels”), none of them designed for reading by either 
peasants or bandits. The purcly fictional bandit-hero, a Rinaldu 
Rinaldini or Joaguin Murieta, is its characteristic by-produc!. 
But more remarkable still the bandit-hero survives the modern 
ındustrial rövolution of culture, to appear, in his originu' 
form in television series about Robin Hood and his merry 
men, in a more modern version as the Western or ganestei 
hero, in the mass medin of thc late twentieth century urban 
life. 

That the ofliciul culture of countries in which social bunditry 
is endemic, should reflect its importance, is natural. Cervantes 
put the cclebrated Spanish robbers of the late sixteenth century 
into his works, as naturally as Walter Scott wrote about Ruh 
Roy. Hungarian, Rumanian, Czechoslovak and Turkish writer 
devote novels to real or imaginary bandit-herocs, while 
slight twist — a modernizing Mexican novelisl anxious to dı. 
credit the myıh, attempts to cut the hero down to size ul 
ordmury criminals in Los Bardidos del Rio Frio.* İn such 


*l am thinking of Zsigmuond Moricz's novel about Sandor Rösza. Pinar 
İstrati's Les Haidoucs. Yashar Kemal's Memed My Hawk, and ubovc all 
the remarkable Der Râuber Nikola Schuhaj of the Czech Ivan Olbruchı. 
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countries both bandits and bandit myths are important facts of 
life, impossible to overlovk. 

The bandit myth is also comprchensible in highiy urbanized 
countricş which still possess a few empty spaces of 'oulbuck” or 
west to remind them of a sormelliınes imagmary heroic past, 
and to provide a concrete /ocus for nostalgia, a symbol of 
ancient and lost virluce, a spiritual Indian territory for which, 
like Huckleberry Finn, man can imagine himself Jighting out' 
when the construinis of civilization become too much for him. 
There the outlaw and bushranger Ned Keliy still rides, as in 
thc paintings of the Australian Sidney Nolan, a ghostiy figure, 
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tragic, menacing and İragile in bis home-made armour, crossing 
and re-crossing the sun-hleached Australian hinterland, waiting 
for death. 

Nevertheless there is more to the literary or popular cultural 
İmage of the bandit than the documentation of contemporary 
İifo in backward societies, the longing for lost innccence and 
adventurc in advanced ones. There is what remains when Wwe 
atrip away the local and social framework of brigundage: a 
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permanent emotion and a permancnt role. There is freedom, 
heroism, and the drcam of justice. 

Ihc myth of Robin Hood stresses the first and the third ol 
these ideals. What survivcs from the medieval greenwood tw 
appcar on the television screen is the fellowship of frcc and 
cgual men, the invulnerability to avthority, and the chanı- 
pionship.of the wcak, oppressed and cheated. The clasyival 
vecrmion of the bandit myth in high culture insists on thc samc 
clements. Schiller's robbers sing of the frce life in the forest, 
while their chic, the nobk Karl Moor, gives himseli up that 
the reward for his capture can save a poor man. The Western 
and the gangster film insist on the second, the herok elemeni, 
even against the obstacle of conventional morility wbich con- 
fines heroism tu the good. or at cast the morally ambiguous 
gunman. Yet there is no denymg it. The bandit is bruve, both 
in action and as victim. He dies deflantiy and well, and un- 
numbered boys from slums and suburbs, who possess nothinç 
but thç common but nevertheless prectouş gift of strength and 
courage, can identify themscives with him. in a society in which 
men live by subservicnce, as ancillaries to machines of metal or 
moving parts of human machinery, the bandit lives and die 
with a straight back, As we have seen, not every legendary 
bandit of history survives thus, to feed the drcams of urban 
frustration. In fact hardiy any of the grcat bandits of history 
şurvive the translation İrom agrarian to industrial soütely, 
except when they are virtualliy contemporary with it, or when 
they have alrcady bocn cembalmed in that resistant medium for 
timc-travcl, literature. Chap-books about Lampiâo are printed 
today among the sky-scrapers of S&o Paulo, because every one 
of the millions of first generation migrants from the Brazilian 
nortb-east knows about the grent cangaçeiro who was killed in 
1938, i.e. im (he uctunl lifetimes of all who are more than thirty 
ycarş old. Contrariwvise, twentieth-century Englishmen ari 
Amerkans know about Robin Hood '*who took from the rich 
and güve to the poor” and twentieth-century Chinese about “the 
Opportune Rain Sung Chiang ... who helps the needy and 
looksş İlghtiy upon silver, becausc writing and printing trans- 
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ftormcd a local and spoken tradition into a national and per- 
manent form. One might say that the intellectuals have ensured 
the survival ol the bandits. 

In a sense, they still do so today. The rediscovery of the social 
bandits in our time is the work of intellectuals — of writers, of 
filra-makers, even of historians. The book is part of the re- 
discovery. It has tried to explaim the phenomenon of social 
banditry, but also to present heroes: Jano$ik, Sandor Rözsu, 
Dovbus, Doncho Vatach, Dicgo Corrientes, Jancu Jiuno, 
Musolino, Giuliano, Rukovallas, Mihat the Herdsman, Andras 
the Shepherd, Santanon, Serralonga and Garcia, an cndlcss 
battle-order of warriors, swift as stags, noble as falcons, cun- 
ning as İvxes. Excepi for a (cw, nobody ever knecw them thirly 
miles from their place of birth, but they were as important to 
their people üs Napoleons or Bişmarcks; almost certüiniy more 
important than the real Napoleon and Bismarck. Nobody who 
is insignificant has several hundred songs made about him, like 
Janosik. They are songs of pride, and of longing: 


"The evckov has valled 
On the dry branch 

They have killed Shuhaj 
And times are hard now. 


For the bandits belong to remembered history, «ıs dislinet 
from the official history of books. They are part of the history 
which 1s nof so much a record of events and those who shipcd 
them, as of thc symbols ot thç thcorctically controllabic but 
actualiy uncontrolled factors which determine the world of thc 
poor: of just kings and men who bring justice to the people. 
That is why the bandit legend still has power to move us. lat us 
kkave the last word to Ivan Olbrucht, who hus written beller 
about it than almost anyonc else. 


Man hus an insetüable longing for justice. In his soul he rehel 
against a social order which denies it to him, and whatevcı ihe 
world he lives in, he accuses either that social order or (he entire 
material universe of injustice. Man is filled with a strange, stubbom 
urge to remember, to think things out and to change (hinas; und İn 
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addition he carries within himself the wish to have what he cannot 
have - i£ only in the form of a fairy tale. Tbat is perhaps the basis 
tor the heroic sagas of all ages, all religions, all peoples and ali 
çlasses.3 


Including ours. That is why Robin Ilood is our hero too, 
and will remaâin so. 


Appendix: 


Women and Banditry 


Since bandit. are notoriousiy given to womanizing, and both 
pride and status reguire such demonstrations of virility, the most 
u3ual role of women in banditry is as lovers. Anti-social bandits can 
supplement their sexual attractions by rape, which in cettain cir- 
wmslances can guarantee that the victimz will not talk, (They said 
they were doing all this 0 vs so that we would be too ashamcd to 
talk, and W show what ihey were capable of, 2 Colombian girl 
rcported to the guerrillas «he subscgucntiy jolned.! However, us 
Macbiavelli observed İong ago, interfering with women İs a cerfain 
way to becomc unpopular, and banditx who rciy on popular support 
or connivance must keep their instineix in check, The rule in 
Lampiâv's band was never to rape, ('except for good rcasons", i€. 
presumabiy for punishment, revenge and terror). Political pensant 
guerrillas appiy this rıle with the greatest rigour: 'We explain the 
rule: a gucmilla who rapes a woman, any woman, İs court-mar- 
talled.* But, among both bandits and puerrillas 'If its a natural 
thing, il (he woman agrees, then there's no problem."? 

Characteristically, women are visited by their bandit-lovers, a 
fact which facilitates de (ucto polygyny. But cases of giris sharing 
the roving life of (he men are not unknown, though bands which 
systematicaliy allow this practice «se probabiy rare. Lampiâo's 
sccms to have been the only one in north-eust Brazil. Evcn so, when 
the men went on a particulariy long and dangercux expedition they 
preferred to İcaye (hc women behind, often against their will, since 
the presence of a ınan's giri would inhibit his casual amorons 
adventures 'out of respect for the regular companion'? 

The women in a band wonld not normaliy step outside their 
accepted sexual role. They carried no firearma, and normaliv took 
no part in the fighting. Maria Bonita, Lampiâo'x wife embroidered, 
sewed, vovkual, sung, danced and had children in the middle of the 
bush.... She was satisfied to follow her husband. When necessary 
she took part in the fighting, but in general she merciy looked on, 
urging her husband not to take too many risks4 However, Dadâ, 
the wite of his licutenant Corisco, had more of (he Lady Macbeth 
in her, and could well have commanded a band herself. "I'here arc 
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obvious inconveniences in having what is virtually always a small 
minority of women in a band of men. Fear of a redoubtable chiel 
can minimize them, or in groups with the high political consdious- 
ness of peasant guerrillas, the disciplined morality of the cause. 
Ihis may be the main reason (or the Icluctance of bandirs to take 
women with them, or tw interfiere with women prisoners. Nothing 
saps solidarity as much as sexual rivalry. 

Ihe second and less publicized role of women in banditry ik as 
supporterş and Jinks with the outside world. Mostdy, it is to be 
presumed, they help kinsmen, husbands or lovers. Not much necds 
to be said about this. 

The third role is as bandits themselves. Few women arc active 
fiçhters, but enough cases occur in the balladıy of the Ralkanı 
haiduks (see Chapter 5 to make us suspect that they are at İcası 
in certnin parts ol (hc world a recognized phenomenon. In thc 
Peruvian department of Piura, for instance, several flourished during 
the perivd 1917-1937, including some band-Icaders; notabiy Rosa 
Palma from Chulucanas, who is sail to have carned the respect 
even of the formidable Froilân Alama, the most famous chief ol the 
tüme, the lesbian Rosa Ruirlaş from Morropön, a notabiy combative 
community, and Bdrbara Ramos, sister of two bandits and com- 
panlon of another, from tbe Aacienda Huapalas.*9 These girls werc 
renowned as horsewomen, <harpshooters and for thcir bravciy. 
Except for their sex, there seems (o have been nothing to distinguish 
them from any other bandits. 

A cluc to this phenomenon may conıc İrom Andalusia, where 
such women-bandits are not only rccorded (c.g. in the nineteenth- 
century “İorralba of Lucena (who worc malc dress) and Mara 
Mârguez Zafra (Il a Marimnuehoj) bı:1 also occupy a special place in 
the bandit legend as serranas (mountain women)? The stereotypicul 
serrana turns to outlawıy in gencral and revenge on men in par- 
ticular, because she has been “dishonourcd”, i.e. deflowered. Such an 
activist renction to dishonour is no doubt relatively even rarcr 
among wamen ihan among men, but champions of the more 
militant type of wornen's liberution may be gratitied to note thai 
even traditional societics recognizc it. However, like so muz abimi 
banditry, this subject awaits further rescarch. 


*Nothing is known of their (ate, and they are not recorded in the list ol 
bandits arrested and killed in this arca,? though this list contains some 
other women. 
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In so far as they are avenged, ınost 'Jdishonoured' women in the 
societics brccding banditry are likely to find champions in their 
menfolk. Defence of 'honour", i.e. largely the sexual “honour' of 
women, is probabiy the most important singic motive that has Jed 
men into outlawry in the classical bandit regions of the Müditer- 
rancan and the overseas latin world. The bandit there combined 
the functions both of the Statue and of Don Juan; but in this, as 
in xo many othcr rcspccts, he shared the valucs of his social universe. 


Postscript 


As bandits, or more exacıly (he old-fashioned bundits who are the 
subject of this book, become rarer in the modern world, the learned 
literature about them grows. In geographical terme it covers both 
countries which have long showa an intensive interest in their 
bandits, such as Italy, Brazil and Spain, China and Australia, and 
also regions whose banditry in thc past was İcss explored, such as 
Germany and black Africa, about whosc robbers I knew nothing 
when thix book was firsi written. They are still not at all weli docu- 
mented, though it is now clear that there have long becn classical 
'social bandits" of varinix iypes in at least une puri of (bat conti- 
nent, the Horn of Africa, the shifras. (Dr Molvaer of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies informs me that the weli. 
known Amharic Dietionary Kessate Birhun Tesemna defines a 
shifta as a bandit who, having renouaced thc authority of king or 
emperor, tbe government, the land, the rules or tegulations and 
the law, lives in forests and ihc wilderness and causcs disturbances, 
and refuses to pay tax or tridule: in sbort, a robber-rebel.) Indced 
the Emperor Tewnjros (Theodore) II, wbo rulecd the country 
1853-1868, began life as a shiffa; a remote descendant ol ıhe 
Ethiopian bandits mentioned as earİy as (be first cenlurivs A.D. 
in the Greek geographical literature. In short, recent work con 
firms the remarkabiy global nature of social banditry. 
Chronologicaliy the new literarure has not confined itself to the 
study of classıcal banditry, which cssentially bclongs to the pre- 
ındustrjal period, but has also tried to survey its more recent 
cbanges and manifestatlons. This is an interesting subject which 
was rather neglected in the first edition of ıny book, und m cer- 
taln arcas such as Sardinia a crucial one. For here, in the İust 
European stronghold of traditional banditry, the great global capi- 
talist boom has produced a significant modernisation of tbe phe 
nomenon, There is now some useful work on this fusion of anciert 
briganduge with modern kinds of crimc. Tor obvious reasons the 
mosi uhuracleristic and şeli-conscious “social banditry' of the pres- 
ent, to which 1 alluded briefiy in thc cbapter on the Lxpropriators, 
has also been — and etill is . very much in the news. This consisis 
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of the activities of illegal revolutionary and terrorisi groups, mostly 
composed of young middle-lass intellectuals, who finance their 
activities by rubbery and ransom. Some have even attenipted Robin 
Hood-like redistribution. Most of the literature about these so far 
is Journalistic. 

This extension of bandit studies into the present has tended to 
blur the clear outlines of the historical phenomenon of social ban- 
ditry which 1s the subject of my book. It deals with urban and big- 
citv brigandage as well as witb rural rohbery, with banditş whose 
social origins and ideological positions are a long way from pcas- 
ants, Sbepherds and labovrers, and with the considerable uverlaps 
between sociul bunditry and other kinds of crime. This blurring of 
outlines and distinctions is reflected in the learned discussion of 
the present book as it has developed over tbe past decade. 

Who says scholarship says argumeni, Historians and social scien- 
tists live by criticising one another, and especinliy their predeces- 
sors, İt is therefore natural that, as the literature has grown, s0 has 
critiçism, Tbrce main lines of criticism of Bandits ought to be 
notical. 

The first is typified by Dr Anton Blok, the eminent expert on 
the Sicilian mafia, who challenges the concept of the 'noble bandit. 
To put his point simpiy — perhaps too simpiy — he argues that 
Robin Hood Was always an invention of the public. In real life all 
bandits, including peasant bandits, were closer to plain hoodlums 
than to the bringers of justice and popular avengors, and they 
should not be idealised. They rohbbed the poor as well as the rich, 
und where necessary kept on the right side of the rich and power- 
ful. This is or was probabiy so in practice most of the time, and 
indeed veaders of this book will koow how rare the genuine 'noble 
bandit" was. Moreover, evcen the Robin Hood who did not rob 
among 'his' people had plenily of other poor to whom he felt no 
obligation. Peasant worlds are small worlds, A Sardinian bandit 
may avojd ruştling the sheep of his fellow villagers from Orgosolo 
— he may be wcil-advised not to -- but it does not follow thut he 
feels egually inhibited about the live-sinck belonying to (he shep- 
herds of somc other settlement. 

It is eguuliy clear that the poor will look for Robin Howls even 
if none exist in reality. The drama of thcir lives regüires such n 
character. As readers of this book will be aware, almost anyone 
can be cast for the role: highwaymcen, ganegsters, cven the imuygi- 
nary figüres of movies or TV serials, It is also cvident ihunt no role 
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is harder to sustain for any length of time than that of the renl- 
lifte 'nobic robber'. I£ he survives, the temptation to İurn into some 
other kind of bandit, official or unofficial, may be almost impos- 
sible to resist, if only becausc being on the right side of the men 
of power and wealtlı ıs the best gunrantec of survival and success. 
In most cases he will not survivc as a nobic robber: he will die 
young. 

And yet, the nature of the role is clear-cut, Few pcasant S0- 
cietics — none tbat I know of - fail to make the distinction between 
(he 'good' robber and the 'bad.* The good robber is a legitimate 
outlaw, by the critcria of his society, and he continues to abide by 
the uonventions of that society and does not prey upon its mem- 
bers. He remains within it even in the hills. The bad robber, 
whatever his posilion in some other commuoity, brcaks the rules 
of society and lrcats its members as potential victims, His actions 
turn him into a criminal and an anti-social element. No doubt 
(here are İess casilv defined cuses. The world is full of poor men 
who may take to roobery because it offers prospecia, rovtless men 
without housc, home, and community who bave to manayge a» besi 
they can, and who may bc tolcrated so İong as they do not harm 
honest people. Still, in principle the distinctlon is clear. Male 
Cosido in the Argentine Chaco was sccn as a 'good' robber, even 
by the local police who pursucd him, Velaşguez as a bad one. The 
brothers Mesazgi, whose career is sketched in the introduction of 
tbis edition, were of uncertain stattıs by the critcria of local opin- 
ion, since people disagreed about whether the feud wbich, drove 
them into oullawry was really legilimate. However, as we havc 
seen, once thcir actions helped the people, they were regarded as 
special" bandits. The only clear case of 'social banditry' in eighi- 
eenth century Germany was that of the band of Mathias Klester- 
mayer in Bavaria ('der bayrische Hiesel') who flourished around 
1770. Since he specialised in poaching, an activity always regarded 
as İegitimate by the pensunis — whose fields were in any case threat- 
encd by the deer — be was both admircd and helpcd. “Many hun- 
dreds” he claimed “have told me: yau should go to my fields, 
there's too muçh game, you can See a hundred hend and more.”* 


9 Leben und Ende des berüchligten Anjührere einer Wüdchützen- 
bande, Mathias Klostermayers, oder des sogenanrten Bayerischen 
Hlesels, Augsburg, 1772, pp. 15560. 
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He waged his own private war against hunters, game-kecpers, law- 
oflicers and other officials undisguised and in public, and had the 
reputation of never robbing anyonc except thcse, his 'enemies” 
When he attacked and savked (be publiç office (“Amıshaus') in 
Tâfertingen near Augsburg in brond daylighi, he regarded his rakl 
a8 'alawful act, and evidentiy the peasants shared his view.” 

It docs not follow tbat 'good bandits" of this sort were Robin 
Hoods by conviction. They may simpiy, like the Mesazgis or 
Hicscl, have made the rational calculation that they had enough 
enemies, official and private, to nccd as many İricnds as possible. 
And the best way to win fricnds and influcnce pcoplc was to abide 
by local law and custom, not to rob from potential ailies, and (o 
build up support by doing friends and noighhboura gaod turas which 
could be reciprozatal, But would it not be natural for a man fu- 
mıliar like other countrymen with tbe role of the 'noblc robber", 
and who finds himself for whatever reason playing this part in thc 
scenario of rural life, actualiy to put bis heart into it? To take 
from the rich and to give at least somc largesse to the poo, to right 
wrongs, to be the champion of his people? Perhaps the backwoo«lx 
policeman was mythologisina Mat€ Cosido, long since dead, when 
he told (be present writer that this bandit had been modcrate in 
the use of killing and violence, helped widows, and never robhed 
good Argentines, nol even Argenfine banks, but oniy 'los cobru- 
dores de la Bunge v de la Claylon' - ie., the syınbols of forcign 
business. But perhaps he had actually found more satisfaclion as 
well as more approval in robbing the agents of forcian capital, a4 
thc Mesazgi brothers did in attacking Jtalians rathcr than Kri- 
trcanş? 

No doubt it is difficult in these matters to distinguish betwcen 
myth and fact. especialiy ina world in which onc turns so rendily 
into the ofher. Dead bundits, or even remote ones, are more casıly 
turned into Robin Hoods, whatever (heir nactual behaviour. Yet 
there is at İeast some evidence that some bandils have at İcunl 
sometimes tried to İivc up (o this role. In tbe late 1960s the fune 
toharies of the Communist Party (CPİI) in Bihar, India, #redl 
vainiy to dissuadc a pcasant activist who had gradualcd from (106 
lancc attacks on landlords to communist militancy from disib 
uimg the money he collected for the Party dircctiy to (he peasunlu 
He had always distribured money: be could not pe bun ol (he 
habit, Rohin Hool is not a pure invention. 
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Nevertheless, in one respect criticism of the 'noble bandit' and 
other such stereotypes ia well taken. In no çase can we infer the 
reality of any specific *social bandit” merely from the 'myıh' which 
bas grown around him. In all cases we need independent evidence 
of his actions, The Brazilian cangaçeiros have lately been surveyod 
accordingiy by sceptical eyes. Were they driven by the compulsiou 
to revenge an injustice done to themselves or their family? Fred- 
erico Pernambucano de Mello, whose position as a procurator- 
general no doubt immunises bim against the bandit eguivalent of 
public relations hand-vuts and fan-magazine journalism, observcs 
that Lampiâo never actually did anything to revenge himscif on 
the two men claimed to be his deadiy enemiecs.* However, it is not 
denled that several known bandits began their careers by taking 
to outlawry because thcir acts of vengeance Were punizhuhle by 
oficial law or private enemics. Did “the good bandit' Antonio Silvino, 
often contrastcd as a Robin Ilood with the admittediy ambiguous 
Lampi&o, live up to his rcputation? Dr Linda Lewin does not deny 
that he distribuled money and booty to thc poor and was admired 
by them for settling accounts with many a brutal back-country 
chicftain. Yet she rightiy points out that he, like Lampi8o and in- 
decd any backwoods band-leader who wished to survivc and flour- 
isb, had to manage thcir alliances and enmitişs primarily im terms 
of the oligarchiç politics of the region. The protection of a suitable, 
and perhaps changing, selection of the powerful 'colonels' wus 
more vital to him than the support of the poor.? Were the gıval 
cangaçeiros primarily rebellious victims of society? In the anarchic 
and virtualiy stateleys ser/âv, as in bighland Üritrca, brigandage 
was also a promtising career for tough youna men, and Lampiâo 
himself as well as others saw it as a profession or busincsş, When 
asked in 1926 by the newspaper 0 Ceard why he did not give up 
banditry, he pointed out that nobody running a successful business 
(negocio) would tbink of giving it up.i 

None of this will surprise readers of this book. Nor do such 


*F. Pernambucano de Mello, 'Aspectos do banditismo rural nordes- 
uno', Ciğncia & Tröpico (Recife, Brazil), TL, Jan—-June 1974, pp. 67-112, 
esp. p. 70. 

tLinda Lewin, “The case of tbe 'gvvd thief” Antonio Silvino”, Pası 
& Presenı 82, Feb 1979. pp. 116—46. 

4 FE. Permambucano, Joc. cii., p. 69. 
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observations challenge the existence of the kind ol bunditry who 
not only gencrated the myth of Robin Hood but whose actions 
justifled it, Nevcrthelesş, it is important that myth amd fact should 
not be too readily confused in practise; that readers remote from 
the hard-nosed and violent cnvironment in wbich back-country 
peasanı outlaws operaled, should not be tempted into cxcessive 
klealisation; and that the complexities of social banditry as a phc- 
nomcnon should wot be underestimaled. 

The second line of critizism is precisely the opposite of the first. 
Whereas the one denics that there are wwy genuine social bandits, 
the other argues that all banditry is essentialiy social, or inore ex- 
actİy, an expression of social protest or rebellion. Dr Carsten 
Küther's study of robbers and criminals in eighteenth-century Ger- 
ınany is among those which take cssentialiy tbis view, and criti- 
cises my book accordingiy.* I am rcluctant to accept this argu- 
ment, not İvasi becuuse of its political implications. However, it 
cannot simpiy be dismissed, for it raises important gucstions about 
the structure of society. 

The present book has distinguished fairly sharply between so- 
cial bandits who never ccase to be part of society in the eyes of 
(hc pcasants (wbatever the authorities say) avd (he criminal un- 
derworld which forms an out-group, and is largely recruited from 
out-groups. (Ihe distinction applies primarily to the sort of s0- 
ciely — now incrçasingiy rare — in which soçial banditry devel- 
opcd.) I have said comparativciy little about this criminal under- 
world, suh-culture or anti-society. İn principle tbe distinction is, 
as always, clearer than in practise, Social bandits, likc thc rest of 
the settled peasant population, belong to the 'siraighi' world ol 
“honest' pcople — tbe terim ünplies sociul as well as moral dist:ne- 
tions — whereas criminals, who themselves often used (o und sl 
somcetimcs do describe themselves as 'bent' or 'crooked” ('krumun') 
do not. However, pcoplc can readily be recrvited from the first into 
the second, evcn *hough a large part of the pre-industrial urder- 
world conbiyled of members of traditional outcast groups or hercili- 
tary criminal family networks, Ihus in May 1819 a local bund of 
criminaİs in Swabin ( West Germany) posted notices in (he Geldin 
with the following text: 


* Carsten Küther, Kâwber und Gawner in Dewsehland, Götüngen, 
1976, esp. p. 108. 
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H you don't mind the gallows 
And you don't like to work 
Come and join me: 

A necd stout fellows! 


Captain of a gang of 250 rogucs.* 


And indeed, as might be expected, the gangs contained some people 
described as the children of 'honest” parents. 

The guestion al issue is the nature of this underworld or fringe 
world. It consisted essentially of two ovcrlapping components: mi- 
norities of outcasts or 'sirangers' living among the settled 'honest' 
folk and the footloose and vugrant. One might perhaps add the 
handtful of 'unrespcctable' individuals and (amilics which existed 
in every village — the eguivalents of Huck Finn's father, or for that 
matter Hucklieberry Finn himself. To a large extent they were 
functionally integratel intw “straight or 'respectable' society, 
though they did not form part of it: Jcws were necded to trade 
vattle, knackers followed a necessary if despised trade, knife- 
grinders, tinkers, travelling bawkers were indispensable, nut to 
mention tbe fair-ground folk who formed the pre-indusirial enter- 
tainment industry. Since Furoptan suciety did not formally recog- 
DİZE castes, ille separateness and the frcgucntiy hereditary character 
of şuçlh oulgroups is casily: recognizable only in etbnicaliy definable 
cases such as the Jews and the gypsies. Neverthelesa unoflicialiy 
thev formed something like a stratum of oulsiders and outcasts. 
Curiousiy enough, they werc somcetimcs employed by the authori- 
tes because of their very position outside the community: the ex- 
çcutloncr is a good example. In Bavaria, court batlifliş, process 
servers, and similar minor agents of government werc İrcgucntiy 
recruited fronı anong these outcast ('unehrliche') professions: 
hence, it has becn suggestecd (bv Küther), the particularly marked 
hostility with which they were treated by the Bavarian Hiesel, wbo, 
as a social bandit, represented the 'honest? world of (he peasantıy. 

gd 

* Anow., Der sehwarze Veri und dle letgten Rduberbanden Oberschwa- 
bens, Wangen im Allgedu, 1977, p. 9. Tbe book, to which Mis Alice 
Fisler has drawn my attention, eppcars to be a reprmt of a volume in 


the library of the Princes zu Waldburg-Wolfcgg. The gang or gangs 
concerned were nowherc ncar 250 strong. 
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To some extent these groups were not functionally inegratcd at 
any given momenti; cspccialiy during the many times of fumine, 
war, or otherwise generated crisiş and social disorder, when the 
roads of Europe were filled with uprootcd men and women, beg- 
gine, stealing, and looking for work. There is no doubt that this 
vagrant population could be enormousiy large. For Germany it 
has been csümated at perhaps 10 percent of (hc total population in 
the eighicenth century: a mass of men - and in bad times of 
woınen — composcd of the travelling professions, those looking for 
work or, like journeymen artisans, passing through (heir institu- 
tionaliseJ yeurs of wandering, of 'sturdy beggars (45 percent of 
French vagrant delingucnts reached a height which only 10.5 per- 
cent of the general population attained?), of what the French 
called 'gens sans aveu' — vagabonds without even a notional place 
in the social order. 

The view that the.criminal classes were social prolestors resls on 
the argument that they were linked to this large, oppressed and dis- 
criminatcd underclass, settled or vagrant, in ways analogous to 
(hose which linked tbe social bandir to peasant socicty, and 'repre- 
senled' their intcrests, It has even been argued (hat criminal ban- 
dite were more socvially revolutionary than Robin Hoods, since they 
represented a challenge to thc existence of authority and (he Male 
itself, wbereas, an we İlavc sccn, social bandits in themselves did 
not, 

There is indecd nu doubt that tbc rogue bands found 2id and 
support among the outcası population and tbe socialliy marginal. 
There is also no doubt that almost any member of this population 
might, and if vagrant probabiy would, be drawn at some lime into 
the sort of actions which not only (he authorities but also ihe 
switled cal population would regard as criminel. In times when 
vagrancy rose stecpiy, “in spite of fregueot demonstsations of voli- 
darity with and acis of compassion for true misery, the image of 
'God's pauper” gave way to thc image of the dangerous siranper, 
the person who had chusen the road that Icads to crime”t. NM win 
not only the rising bourgeois, with his puritan ethic, but (he com 
mon labouring pcople of the cauuiryside, less well protec'ed idun 
(he townsmen, who called for Jraconinn measures against (he idle, 
vagrant and forcign poor. Thirdiy, there is no douht that #he toyğue 


9 N. Castan, 'La Justice Expeditive”, Annalcs F.5.C. 11/0, fo, pe VON 
* N. Castan,loc. cit., p. 234. 
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bands relied systematicaliy and deliberalely, and could not have 
opcratcd without, 4 network of support, shelter, and supply mainly 
among thc outsiders of the couniryside. 

Yet socinl and criminal.bandits are not comparable, even though 
in thç eyes of the official law (hey were egnaliy delinguent, because 
in (he eyes of the common peuple's morality (be ones were crimi- 
nal and the other werc not. 'Ihe distinction between acts wbich are 
rot regarded as anti-sociul and acts which are may be drawn very 
differentiy according to time, place, and social environment, but it 
exists in all societtes. Mitigating circumstances for acts aprıxıl to 
be anti-social or "immoral? may usvally be recognizcd in certain 
cases, and among the poor and wenk or those who can «ympathize 
with them they may bc more generousiy recognizcd: but ıhat docs 
nol change the anti-social charucter of such acly.* Some socictic$s 
are more tolerant than others. Nevertbelcss all recopnize the d:s- 
ânetlon between what is “criminal! (immoral) and what is not. 
Confusion arises in thc minds of observers whu appiy the criteris 
of other timcs and places, or those of other social groups (includ- 
ing the 'authorities ); and students who iry 1o establish an analogy 
betwcen social and criminal banditry sometimes fall inlo such 
confusion. 

Let us consider a soçiciy — or sub-society — which was very 
loosely structured, high'iy individumlist — indeed virtunaliy acephalous 
in its rejection of internal and external authorily — and unusualiy 
tolerant. “I don't rcckon we was what you moughi call narrer- 
ıninded” recalled an old Arkie from the Ozarks in thc 19305, 
“ — not 'bout most things anyhov .. . We never done nothin 
hasty, but if a feller .. . kept on stealin', he'd find a letter On 
his door some mormnin sayin how folks was gettin' sick and tired 
o sich gpoin's on and advisin' him tgit plumb out o'th' disirici 
aforc the moon changed. Some culled us bald-knobbers, somc 
called us white-cappers, an” some called us night-riders, Dul 
'mongst th” home folks wc was jest th' committee.“t Hillbillies bad 


* In thç 'Jurisprudence' of peasant societies, in wbh:çh people know 
one another as familics end imdividuals, there is usunliy no sharp line 
between judg:ug the acts and the 'characler' of the persors who corrmi! 
beni 

* Vance Randolph, Ozark Mourfam Folks, New Yoık, 1932, pp. 89, 
91, guotel in James R, Grcen, Grass-Kovis Socialism: Radical Afove 
meniş in the Southwesi 1895-1943, Baton Rouge and London, 1978, pp. 
336—7. 
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their own definition of crime — but they bad one. On the other 
hand the 'epidemic of bank robbery" which swcpt the old Indian 
terrilory in the hard times after 1914 was different. Not only ban- 
dits but ordinary citizens robbed banks. The bankers of eastern 
Oklahoma could not rely on insurance guards (many insurance 
companies cancelled poliçics because “public sentiment against 
banks Was so severe a5 to encouraye robberies”) or local law ofl- 
cers, some of whom actualiy sympathised with the robbers. In 
fact “there is mo doubt of a most dangerous sentimcnı among a 
large clemcnt of the people that there is little crime in robbing a 
bank."* Bank-robbery might be theoretically punishable by law, 
like distilling moonshine or (for most citizens in the 19805) smug- 
gling goods through customs or illegal parking, but it was not a 
real erime. Tt might in fact be an approved nct of social justice, 
As always, the distinction between the one kind of action and 
the other, or between thosc who carry them out, is often hazy in 
practise; especiallv when the actiony are the same. This is why 
hoodlums çan be admired, or even acguire the rçputation of jus- 
ticers if tbey rob unpopular institutions, or are belicved to, und 
do not obviousiy victimise common folk. ven today Irain-robbers 
are not oflen regarded as enemies of the people, though in recent 
years there have been few cases like Al Jennings, the terror of thc 
railronds in Indian territory, wbo ran a strong populist campaign 
for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination in Oklahoma in 
1914, showing a film depicting his exploits as an outlaw through- 
out the state to full bouses.f An anti-socia!l hillbiliy, expelled from 
his Ozark community, migbi well turn up elsewhcre as an outlaw 
hero. Moreover, there was no sharp line, especialiy in hard times, 
and on the maryin uf aettled society, between the regular folks and 
the outcasts, tlıe vagrants, the outsiders, Revolutionaric« who 
worked among them migbt, like the Wobblies, suvceed in *moral- 
ising' many hobo jungle camps by banning drink and drugs in 
them, but it isa fair guess that the İreighl trains were ridden by 
many who would prey on anyone they could, rich or poor, even 
if, for the sake of safe travelling, they took out the red card whcu 
they bad to. Evcn if, as is not unlikely, they svnıpathised vuyucly 
with the struggle ugainst injustice. It may be that in (he scttled su. 
ral world of pre-industrial society the line betwcen 'regulur' ane 


* James R. Green, op. ci., pp. 339—42. 
t James R. Green, op.cit., p. 340. 
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“irregular? people was more sharpiy drawn, if only because thc 
distinction between members of the community and 'sırangcrs' was 
much clearer, as also within the community the status of indi- 
viduals and families. Below a certain lcvcl of status and Jivclihood, 
there was inevitabiy some overlapping, but the dillerence remsinel, 
and pcople, including the outsiders, were conscious of il. 

So, whatever elements of social dissidence we detect in social 
bandilry and (he criminul underworld, Machcath and Robin Hood 
are not really comparable, and neither are thcir supporters. They 
operated differentiy: Robin Hood could call on the goodwili of 
every man who vas not a personal enemy or an agent of author- 
ity; for highwaymen the countryside was not so much a sca in 
which they swam, but rather — at best — a desert şhrough which 
they rode, relying on a few known oases and places of shelier, 
their network of thieves' inns and fences.? Suoçlal bandit wee a 
spezinl form of countrymen, distinguished from the rest only hy 
(he ability to straighten their bauks and above all by the willingnem 
to do So. They lived above ground -- and they continued to do “ww 
even if they exchanged the role of peasant bandits for that of (ic 
lords' or the state's retainers. Rogucs lived in their underwor!d: «xu 
underworld far morc disünct from 'straight' socicty than our urban 
and business çivilization can conceive, Social bandits could be, nl 
were, pcoplc of whom their soçicty could be proud. Rogues were 
heroes only among (he marginal and the outcası, unless they im 
guired the repulation ol sovtal bandits, in which case the mvil 
turned them into non-criminals. Even traditional communitir. v/ 
outsiders, insofar as they were comnıunities, hesitated to acknowl 
edge them publiciy. Even today Jcws, willing to claim revolutson 
aries who reject their Jewishness as their own —a Marx o u 
Trotsky — are apolopetiç about their Meyer Lanskys. 

Whether the criminal outsider was more of a Social rebel (lan 
the pensant bandit ös a guestion which necd ml delain us hee 
Neither in himself was much of a revolulionary by modern Snul 
ars, ag this book has tried to show for the social bandits. Peıli.ipn 
in revoluttonary timcs both might find themselves fighting in (le 
ranks of the revolution, thougb the evidence that tbe rogucu ul 
so out of çonviction in the gıcat revolutions of modern Europe de 


* Even these often claimed to otler their services only under dl.49 
as may well havc bocn the case in lonciy and isolated tavems and İns 
stcads. 
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extremely thin. China may have been different. The point to note 
is that ın the times when both flourished, revolutions could be 
made by appcaling to the constituency of the sociu! bandils but not 
to that of the criminal rebels. This was not merely because settled 
pcasant society çontained a grcat many more people than the mar- 
ginal rural underclass, fixed or vagrant, but because it was 4 &v- 
ciely: old or new, just or unjust. İnsofar as it excluded or margi- 
nalised the outsiders, it did nor cbange its character. Insofar as 
they excluded themselves from it, they still defincd themscives by 
their relation to it and depended for thcir opcrations on it. If the 
two İived in symbiosis, as they largely did, it was an uncgual sym- 
biosis. 'Straight” socicty could function without more than marginal 
rcliance on the outcasts. They could not funçuton at all excepi in 
the interstiçes of 'straight' society. 

Hencc the 'siraight' society of the pcasants including the peasant 
bandils functioned in terms of 'law' - God's law and the common 
custom, which was different from the statc's or the lord's law, but 
nevertheless a sucial order, And insofar as it conceived of a better 
society it thought of it as the return to an old law or çvon, at 
moments, the advance 10 a new law which might bring not only 
true justice but freedom. The outcasts, except to some extent thoje 
wbo were members of permanent structura!i communities such us 
gypsies and Jews, had only the option of rejecting the law Gods, 
the pcople's as well as the lords' and the king's. That is what made 
them potential or actual çriminals. They had no alternative vision 
Of society and no impliçit, let alonc explicit, programme, only a 
Justiffed resentmenl ugainsi thc social order which cast them out, 
und alienation fronu it, a knowledge of injustice, Thercin lay thcir 
tragedy. 

There are no doubt good reasons why some recent students of 
banditry have tried to assimilate the criminal bandit to the social 
bandit, though (dike Küther) well aware of the dirtinctions be- 
tween them and thcir fregucnt mutual hostility. The similarity of 
the modus operandi of rogue bands with that of some recent po- 
İltical raiders and terrorists has not passed unperceived. They also 
öperated in conditions of clandesiini(y, rarciy mobiliscd except 
(or specific operationxs, between which they disappear into the 
unhonymity Of urban middle-class society as the rogucs melicd into 
lint of the marginal population. They also rely on a nalionwide 
vr even international network of support and contact, smali in 
wimbers but impressivciy wide and mobile. It may be that the 
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neo-anarchist mood of some of the post-1960s ultra-left has cn- 
couraged the belief that crime as suçh is a form of revolutlonary 
activity, as Bakunin bad already suggested. Moreover, modern 
revolutionarics of the İringe, disillusiloned with tbe mass of the 
regular” working populatton, which IS now appureniiy integrated 
into the consumer society, and also apt to seek for the true and 
irreconcilable enemies of the status guo among marginal groups 
arxl outsiders, may well now look on the marginals of the past, 
the 'unrespectable” underclasses, with more sympathy than did thc 
old-fashioned peasant rebels or organized proletarian militants. 
And indecd, by any impartial standards, thcir condition waş par- 
tiçulariy oppressed and pitiful, thcir trcatment by tbec 'honest world 
waş indefensible. The emancipation of humanity cannot be con- 
fined to respectable people alone. 'I'he unrespectable also rebel in 
their (fashion. The point of my argument is not to disagree with 
tbose who analyse the history of pre-industrial crime as a sort of 
social protest. İt is simpiy to point out that what there is of social 
rebellion in the Macheath of the Threepenny Opera is not the 
same as that in Robin Hood. Nor arc the two comparabic. 

The third and most profitable line of criticism can be dealt 
with more briefiy. It comes mainly from people studying characters 
in nineteonih- and İL.wentielh-cenlury America and Ausiralin who 
seem to fit my pattern of “social banditry' but patentiy do not seem 
to belong into a 'traditional peasantry? or into prec-capitalist or pre- 
industrial social environments. Pat O'Malley, wbo has put these 
çriticişms most forcefuliy and lucidiy,? is an expert on Ned Keliy 
and the Avstralian bushrangers; Richard White rcassesscs Jesse 
James, L. Glen Seretan the public robbers of (he 19305 Depres- 
son — Alvin Karpis, Ronnie and Clyde, Dillipger, Pretty Roy 
Floyd.t O'Mulley and, | take it, other students who have (aken 
my analysis as their starting-point agree tbat a social bandit (to 
use his formulatilon) isa person 1) who does not lcave his com- 
munity; 2) who reflects the moral values and ideology of that 


* Pat O'Malley, *Social bandits, modem çapitalism and the traditional 
peutanlıy: a criügue of Hobsbawnr, Juurnal of Peusant Studies 6/4, 
1979, pp. 489-99. 

tin what follows my debt to the so far unpublished papers they have 
comimunicated to me should be clear: R, White, "Westerm Outlaws and 
Social Bandits'; L. Glen Seretan, "The “new” working classes and social 
bandiiry.' 
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community; 3) whose robberics arc consistent with that idcology, 
his yictima being defined as enemies by iha communily; and 4) 
who is supported in word and deed by (he community. What he 
cannot accept is that Keliy's banditry, which like Jesse Jamex has 
the classic features, has an organic connection witli 4 pre-capitalisi 
or even pre-industrial economy. He docs not deny that in practice 
social banditry was mostiy found among traditional pcasantries 
before and cspeciaÜy during the transiion to thc modern (indus- 
trial) capiralist cconomy. Howcver, be regard3 this as a speoc'al 
cusa Ol Ihe more general situation which gencrates such a phc- 
nomenon, namely a) “he presence of chronic class struggic which 
is reflected in un unifed çonfliei conscivusness umong direci pro- 
ducers' (in Kelly's case marginal settler farmers called “selectors", 
and hired labourers, against large bourgeois pastoralisis called 
“sguatters', who çontrolled both land and legislature?), and b) "the 
abscncec of institutional political organization of the interests ot 
the direct producers which manifcsts a programme of effective 
acüon for thc gencraliscd attainment of thcir commoniy sought 
ends”. This second condition is most usualiy found in the pre- 
industrtal era, but can also be found later, Öne might add that 
O'Malley also and for the same reason iş şvepliyal ol my sugges- 
ton that the decline of social banditry had much to do with <*he 
technical improvement of modern transport and rural law enforce- 
ment. He thinks it can flourish in spite of them. However, his own 
so far unpublishcd work argues that English higbwaymen in the 
carly ninctccnth century “disappeared in the face of improvcments 
in policing methods and organization”*, but hc ascribes this (o 
“their lack of a unificd social class basis”. 

Clearly öne must accept (bat “social bandiry is more polymor- 
phous and resilient than Hobsbawm suppos&i and that the vaparics 
of Amerkan (or any other FJH) historical evolution were güite 
capable of çasting up authentic Varilants” (Seretan) even as lale 
as the New Deal years, which are well beyond the 'transition to 
agrariao capitalism' which 1 regarded as the last period of such 
banditry (sce chap. I above). Clcarly a functional model of bun- 
ditry is implied in my analysis, O'Malley and I açrce, us he ae 
knowledges, that social banditry wanes a5 modern organizcd uml 
collective modes of represeniing class interes!s become available 


**'Jbe Class Production of Crime: Banditry and Class Sorateyien İn 
England and Ausirulia' (mimco n.d.) 
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I accept that, where they arc not available, the altraction of tra- 
ditionul social bandirry is not exhausted, even if we are in an ob- 
viousiy capitalist society such as the USA of (be 1930s: provided 
that it is a society in which the traditlon of socin! handitry iş part 
of the popular culture. This was tbe case in Depression America. 
“The premicr outlaws of the carly thirlics were well aware that 
they belongcd to a iradition: they were weanecd on it and influcnced 
by it; they paid obcisance to it in word und decd; and the trujevtory 
of their brief spectacular careers was ultimately defined by it” 
(Seretan). In the minds of such as Alvin Karpis and Bonnic 
Parker, Robin Hood and Jesse James were alive and well and mov- 
ing ncross the plains in automobiles. 

Yet none of this chanpes the fact that in the ful'y capitalist s0- 
uty the conditions in wbich social banditry on the old model can 
persist or revive are increasingiy exceptional. Robin Hood is on 
the way to extinction. İn fact, t0 no onc's surprise, in most “devel 
opcd' countrics — even in their cultaraliy most traditionalist rural 
parts — he is by now eztinct, for all practical purposes. The ana'ysis 
of my book was more concerned to explain the end of this age-old 
and widespıcad phenomenon (han to define thc possible conditions 
of its occasional revival or survival. 

It is not nccessary here to discuss thc third line of criticism fur- 
(her. However, it does draw attention to the faci (hat this book 
has dealt only very sketchily with the period and regions of bandit 
history which have nst interested the critics. So it may be uscful, 
to conclude this postscript, to take a closer look at (he 'post-classicul' 
banditrv which has been tbe subject of a growing literature. What 
happens io sovial banditry when the world of the Robin Hunis, the 
Lampiâos and the haiduks has become extinçct? What happens to 
it in its rural home and in the urbanising and suburbanising $0- 
cieties in which most peuple. even in many 'developing' countries, 
already live? 

The transiion to u capitalist agriculture is cormplicated and 
lenethy, and since much of this agriculture continues to be con. 
ductcd by family farmers who are reully, technology apart, not all 
ıhat different rom the old-siylc peasants from whom muny Ol 
them are descended, there is pleniy of overlap — certainiy vultu- 
rally — between the old and the new rural worlds. Even when thcaw 
new worlds are found beyond the occan. Farming, after all, re. 
mains an indusiry of smali enterprise compared to the scale ol 
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operations of industry and finance, not least in terms of workers em- 
ployed pcr firm. Moreover, the ancient hosülity of country to city, 
of countrymcn to outşiders, visibiy persists in the form of conflicts 
between the inleresis ol farmers as a business group and thc rest, 
as witness the prvobleın of the European Economic Comraunity. 
In the çowntryside the advance of tbe capitalist economy therefore 
provided swme scope — for how long is a mattcr of argument — for 
n certain 'modernisation' of social banditry. 

İr created novel targets for popular discontents (including that 
of capitalist farmers) and conseguentiy new 'enemies of the people' 
against whom bandits could champion the people. Brazilian and 
US rural society did not share (he city enthusiasm for railroads, 
partly because it wanted to keep out government and sirangeory, 
partliy bomune it regarded railroad companies as exploiters. Bra- 
zilinn cangaçciros opposed railroad construction, and Governor 
Crittenden of Missouri hailed the killing of Jesse James us “the 
relief of the state from a grcat hindrancc to its prosperity and as 
likely to give an important stimulus to real eslale speculation, to 
railroad enterprise and forcign immigration”. 

However, much the most obvious of the new plagues which 
beset agriculturalists were banks and morlgüges. As we have sccn, 
Australian “selcctors', Argentininu and US frontier farmcrs were 
acutciy conscious of these. Ned Keliy's bushrangers did not pruc- 
tise highway robbery nt ali, but concentrated on bank-raids. The 
James brothers notoriowsiy specialized in banks and railroads. As 
we have seen there was probabiy no redneck in the Southwesi and 
lew prairie farmers anywhere in timcs of depression who woull 
nut have regarded this as natural and just. The çhief reason why 
Mate Cosido did not rob Argentine banks, an eğually natural tar- 
get, was that local farmers rccognizcd an even more deyvilish agen! 
of impersonal capital than native finance, numetly foreign finance. 
While the admirers of Janoğik and Musolino knew about debt, il 
was only in an essentialiy capitalist economy that bank credils, 
mortgages and the ke become central featurcs of what farmers Or 
peasanis see ax (halı exploitation, and incidentaliy fcutures which 
link the disconlent of country people to that of other clüssex such 
aş artisans and small traders. To this exten* the perivd which turaa 
institodons İlke banks into guintessential public villains and bank 
rohbery into the most readily understood form uf robbing (ho rich 
marks the adaptation of social banditry to capilalism. 
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HM could only be a partial and temporary adaptation, even though 
it is clear that the favourablc image of the cuwntry or smalltown 
boy (and, with Bonnie and Ciyde, girl) as a sort of social bandit 
surviyed in the USA deep into the Depression of the 19305. It has 
been shown to çolour the image of figures like Dillinger and Prcüiy 
Boy Floyd, which was pcıhaps one powerful rcason why these 
rather minor and marginal figi:res on thc scene of Amcrican crime 
were Singicd out as 'public enemics'. Unlike *he mob", tbey repre- 
sented a challenge to the all-American values of free enterprise, 
though they believed in it. Yet, as has becn pointed out in the casc 
ol (he James brothers, by the time they i#lourished, Grangerism and 
Populism were a morc coherent response tv the problems facing 
the rural Mid-West than robbery, As politics it was by now anach- 
ronistic.* The 'social' scope for banditry was contracting, and, 
while tbc Jamcses çontinued lo grjoy the ancient reputation ot 
Robin Jloods, which their popular reputation and to some exteni 
their career reproduce, a closer look at them shows (hem to bea 
varicty or rural entrepreneurs -. though “kceping most of the batits 
and prejudices of their class intact”, They certainiy did not belong 
to the poor, but (like most of the Confederate guerrillas of Jack- 
son County, Mo., who gave birth to the James gang) were the elder 
sons of weli-to-do slave-holding farıners fighting against loss of 
property and status. 

The impact of a modern capitalist economy on a far more tra- 
ditional type of banditıy, that of (lie Sardinian highlands, has been 
dramatizcd recentiy by the evident transformation of shephenl- 
bandits into syilematic kKidnappers extorting enormous ransom 
payments. Kikinapping had until the 1960$ been rathcr sporadir, 
und for revenge as often as for ransom. The new kidnapping wave 
was the direct conseguence of the sudden and massiye economiv 
development of that decade in the Sardinian lowlands and coast - 
lands; in some way it can be sccn as pari of the resistance Of 
traditional society againsı modernisation, of İean and poor high- 
landers, by-passcd by the great boom, against the new fat cals, 
local and foreign, of (be coast. And certainiy it kept some of the 


* My assessment of the James boys owes a great deul to a Mos: valı 
able paper by Richard White, "Western Outlaws and Sociui Bunuüit., 
which 1 have freely pillaged. 

“Don R. Bowen, 'Gucrrilla War in Western Missouri, 1862—65', Con 
parative Studizs in History and Society 19, 1971, pp. 30-51, 
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characteristics of the ancicnt shepherd banditry, narsh but with its 
own etbical rules.* Rut it is clear that the new technigüs was Dow 
incrcasingiy a means (if not for the actual shepherd-kidnappers 
then for the prinzipales and otber highland entreprcneurs who 
instigated and employed them) to acguire large capital sums 
guickiy in order themselves (o invest in the now valuable çoastal 
real estate: banditry merged into mafia,” suciul protest disappearcd 
behind criminal enterprise, 

.So, in ils final historical stages — and few people really belicve 
that Robin Hood is not on the way to permanent extinction — xhe 
role of the rural sovial bandit is transformed, insofar as it is playedi 
ön a new stage, that of a modern capitalist/industrial society, amid 
new social, economic and technologiçal scencry, and possibiy by 
new actors, who can no lonyer be adeguately described as tradi- 
tilonal pcasants, representatives of un old suciciy ştruggling against 
the new, or champions of the rural poor. Litde by little the rural 
bandit may even gentiy disentangle himself from the countryside 
and transfer to the city. The James gang ufter 1873 visited their 
home base in western Missouri only occasionally and discovercd, 
as Frank James pointed out, that safety lay in anonymity rather 
than support from rural admirers. The Jamıcses did not let them- 
selves be photographed, few men kncw them by sight even in Clay 
and Jackson counties, and they relicd largely on kinfolk rather 
than the community at large for support, tbough probabiy tradi- 
tonal bandits also preferred blood relatives, But anonymity was 
easier in thc city, and that is where ihe Jameses appear Vo havc 
gravitated. For it is the city which is the place of secrets, thc coun- 
try where, at least for its inhabitants, everything is immedialeiy 
known. There are times, cven today, when countiyımen's knowledee 
is collectively witheld from oufşiders, as in North Wales, wherc 
a consensus Of silence protects (hosc who burn the sccond homes 
of Englishmen against police enguiries. But perhaps today such 
rural omer!d (as the Skciliarns wouki call it) rests on form« of 


* Cf. (he treatment by their captors of a British mother and dauşhter 
kidnapped in 1979 80 and the local sense of outrage, whivlhi cont:ibatedl 
to tbe liberation of :he women, at the bandits” brench of a duly gegotintcd 
getticment. 

t CI. Alberto Ledda, La civiltd fuorilegge: nafura e sow del bandi 
ilisma sardo, Milan, 1971, pp. 94—106. On the economücs ol Onhan vural 
kidnapping in Calabria see P. Arlacchi, 'The Mala and Cupltalinm,' 
New Left Review (no. 118, 1979, pp. 53-72). 
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idevlogy, such as modern nationalism, on which traditional social 
bandits were not yet, or only incidentaliy, able (0 call. 

The bandit myth also survivcs in the modern urbanized world 
as a sort of folk memory injected with new life periodicaliy by the 
public media and the private resentment of the weak. Evcryonc 
has personal experience of bcing unjustiy treated by individuais and 
institutions, and the poor, weuk anı helpless have ita lot of the 
time, And insofar as the myth of the bandit represents not only 
freedom, hervismm and the dream of a general Justice, but mo:e 
cspecialiy personal insurgence against personal injustice, tbe right 
ing ol my individual wrongs, the idea of the individual justiccı 
survives, particularly among those wbo lack (he vollective orgu- 
nizations which are the main linc of defence ugainst such wrongs. 
There are plenty of people on tbc urnderside of modern urban So- 
ciety wbo fccl this. Perhaps, as (he state becomes more remote anil 
such bodies as unions contract into sectional self-defence organizu- 
tons (as happens in some countries) the appcal of such dırcams ol 
private insurgence and private justice will grow. I doubt whethcı 
in our socielies handit-figures are the main ways of Riving imagine: 
expresslon to it. Jesse James and even John Wayne can no longut 
compete with Batman and his like. Survivals of the classical ban- 
dit dream in the big city need not thorcforc detain us long. 

However, in the 19605 and 1970s a curious postseript to the his 
tory of traditional şocial banditry developed when its strategies anı! 
in Some ways its ethos and idenis were iransferred t0 a new Ssocin! 
constitucncy, essentialiy of small bodies of middle-class youth wihw 
formed the core of neo-revolutonary groups, found a Mass rex 
nance from time to tüne on the enormousiy swollen universily 
campuses of these decades, and attemptcd to bypass the old work 
ing classes and labour movements (of whatcver political colouı ) 
by appcaling directiy to the unorganized poor and especialiy the 
allenated marginal and underclasses of society. Similarities will 
the Russian narodnik intellectuuls have been suggested. A gövil 
deal of the ncw youthful cultural and political dissidence has beci 
described as a kind of 'primitive rebeltion', notabiy by the Frcneh 
sociologist Alain Touraine. Some of it may actualiy havc consil 
cıcd itseli in this light.* And some examplcs of such neo-primı 


* For the concept of 'primitive rebels" see nıy book of the ânme nüme 
(New York: Norton, 1965) which is probabiy responsible for such vu 
rency as the term enjoys, İ understand that some of the Berkeky rebela 
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tivism (swathcd in the idcological costume of the period) come to 
mind. 

The 'Synbionese Liberation Army' (1973-74), an o'hcrwisc 
neğligible episode on the wilder fringcs of Californian alicnation, 
may be compared with oki-iyle private insurgency just becatse il 
insisted so clearly on at least one public act of robbing thc rich 
(William Randolph Hearst, Ir.) in order to give tu ihe poor (hy 
blackmailing him into distributing food to them). 0 wus similar 
to traditional social banditry not only in treating such redisirihu- 
ton as symbolic* and in concentrating primarily on inilividual 
wrong-righting — frecing individuals from jail is cvrrentiy fashion- 
able among political strong-arm groups — but in the brevity of il 
career. (Other such aclivist groups, emerging out of thc ashcs of 
the worldwide student ferment of the late sixtics, havc also demon- 
stratod a taste for operationu which Jesse James would have under- 
sto0d, notabiy 'expropriation? (see chapter 8), which bas thereforc 
rcached epidemic proportions in the past ten or fiftecn ycars. How- 
ever, unlike other such plunges into political mutlawry, the SLA 
was unattached to any wider revolutionary organization, siralepy, 
theory or movemcat, and the neo-primitivism of its home-grown 
(houghts and actions is therefore more obvious. 

Traditional bandits were based on kin, neighbourhood and com- 
munity. The Symhionesc werc unattached individuals by origin, 
none of whom had known or heard of cach other until thcy mel 
in the subcultural ghetto of the Fast Bay, as pcbbics mcet on u 
lowland sandbank, having been swept downstream along some 
complicated river-system. Though most of the eleven chicf mem- 
bers of the group belonged to a sort of student intelligenisin, (hey 
wcrc not in fact united by that conımon catuİysit of revolutionury 
grvups emergiop, İrom student life, the bonds wbich link contem- 
porariea studying in the same university or faculty. Berkeley. 


of the 1960s claim to have trecognized themselves in the social bandit 
and others yescribed in that buok, which was read by thc morc academ- 
ically minded left. 

* When is was pointed out that their demand would be beyonl 
Hearst's finances, they answered "İt wa3 never intended (hat you fccd 
the whole siate ... So whatever you come up wrh baskalliy s OK.” 
John Bryan, This Soldier Sil 46 War, New York and London, 1975. My 
information about the SLA is derved from this book, (o which my 
friend, the lato Ralph Gleason, drew my atlettion. 
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Oakland was simpiy a place they gravitated to, wherever *hey had 
originaliy studicd. 

They lived less in a conımunity — except in the purciy geograph- 
içal sense — than in an ambience of escape from 'bourgeois' values, 
4 latin Juarter or Montmartre, brought together by the informal 
shifting sociability of street, lodging, demo or party, by the cutr- 
mon lifestyle of & bohâme, by the common rhetoric of a dissident 
sub-culture which saw itself as rcvolutionury, and by sexual at- 
traction — probabiy the sirongest single fuctor bringing together 
this particular group of peuplc. Hence women, usualiy irrelevant 
to or disruptive of traditional bandit units, were the essential (het- 
croa or hamo) cement of this one. The only model of a genuinc 
inini-<onmuuity, apart from memorics of the bourgeoisş family, 
was 'the commune' and the small, tight, intense groups of revolu- 
tionary activis1s, of which several devclopced, by fssion rather than 
çombination, on the margins of campus mobilization. The politivu! 
phrascology of the SLA camc mainly from these, 

Again, traditional primitive rebels üre united by a comnlon and 
inberited set of values and beliefs about society so strong as hardiy 
(6 need, or to he capable of, formal articulation. They only needed 
to be applicd. But except for the vocabulary of the Declaration of 
independence, wbich still echocs through the manifcstocs of he 
group, these neo-primitivcs had no such common stock of ideas 
They had to translate their pcrsonal experience of alienation into 
a formalised ideology, or rather rhctoric, made up of un» confused 
selection of phrases from the revolutionary diktionary of the 'new 
Ici and Califlormun örientalisn and psychobabble. It took <he 
form of shadowy exercises in manifesto oratory, coming close to 
practice only in a few negative demands — the abolition of prisons, 
the abolitlon of “the rent system of exploitation' in houses and 
apartments — and the call for a system “that will neither force 
people into nor force them to stay in personal rclationships (hat 
they do not wish to be in”.* Jt wasa cry of lost people aguinst a 
crvel and atomised sociciy, but it provided them only with a jJus. 
tifhcaton for symbolic geslures of violence, an assertion of their 
existence as people to whom attention should be paid through thci; 
reflection in the magnifying mirror of the media, and a İegitimu- 
üon for the lifestyle of the small illegal activist group which wax 


* Bryan, op. ci?., p. 312 The book contains a collection of the SLA 
documents. 
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their substitute for communily and society. The members were 
personaliy 'reborn" in the group, chose new names, and evolvei 4 
private symbolism. 

Jilegality as İfrce personal choice, illegal acts abstracted from 
social and political reality: these, therefore, distinguish the tra- 
ditional social bandit from his Jatter-day imitators or eguivalenis. 
Must people in this book did not choose outlawry (except, where 
barditry was an establishied way of carning a livine, as a profes- 
sional carcor). They were forced into it by what ncither they nor 
their socicty regarded as a criminal aci, and the rest followed. The 
most tbat one might argve is (hat tough kids who were unlikely 
to take injustice or oflence İying down, were also more than likely 
to get into this sort of troubic. That links ıhe traditional social 
bandits to peopk like the black prisoners, who certainly were 
among thc inspirations and models of groups like the SLA, though 
the society which brands a large proportion of its black subpro- 
İetariat with the mark of jail and jaijl expericnce has very little in 
common with that which produced its small fringe of cangaçeiros 
or haiduks. Nevertbeless, though the SLA and no doubt other simi- 
lar and politically more serious groups may conlain a few people 
of this kind — and may indecd, in their search for popular roots 
and ideological İlegitimatton make great efforts to include the token 
blacks, chicanos or proletarians — the bulk of their members are 
drawn from an entireiy diffcrent social consütuency. They arc 
the sons and duughters of the middle çlasses (however localiy 
defined), and often, though hardiy in the case of the SLA, of the 
upper middle classes, The inslilutitons in Arguenlina decima'cd by 
the terrorism witb wbiçch the nulitary desitroyed the nrmed insur- 
rectionaries were the upper fornxs of ıhe elite high sehovls, As | 
write this postscript (June 1980) Italian politice is in crisis he- 
canse 8 İcading terrorist, who happens to be the son of a former 
and still potential cabinet minister and secictary-gcneral Of (he 
Dermnocvhristüan Party, has been allowed to escape, family loyulıy 
prevailing over politics, Such activists have freely chosen outluwr'y. 
The most ihat öne can say is that in the 1960s and 19704, for 
reasons which are not the concern of thiş book, (his frec choice 
was more İikely to be made by sons ani danghlers of (he middle 
classes and elites. They did not have to any more than (he young 
Frcderich Engels had to become a communist. 

Again. the traditional social bandit's actions, whether proles- 
sional or 'political', are part of the fabri of his socicty und, in & 
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sense, derive logically from it. Much of this book has bcen devoted 
lo showing bow this is so. indeed, as 1 have argued, they ure so 
enmesbed in that fabric thal they are not, in fact, revolulionaries, 
(hough they may become so in certain circumstancs. İ'heir actions 
may have symbolic value, but they are not directed against sym- 
bols but against specific and, a3 it were, organic, targets: not *thc 
system" but the Sheriff of Nottingham. 'Ihere are, especially among 
highiy sophisticated and politically inlormed terrorist groups3, occa- 
sional coups against specific victims from which specific results 
are expected, such as the killing of Carrero Blanco by the Basyuec 
FTA or the kidnapping and murder of Aldo Moro by the Italian 
Red Brigades. In such cases the very sophistication of the political 
cakulations bchind the coups, impliying as it docs « very high de- 
grce of information about top-levcl national politics, remove the 
perpcirators far frorn the sphere in which social banditry, old or 
new, opcralıs. “ 

On the other hand, in most cases the lists of possible vicüms 
sornetimes discovered in the papers of caplured neo-Robin Hood, 
includine'the SLA, are arbitrary, except insofar as they pursue (hut 
private cops-and-robbers war, concerned primarily with the de- 
fence, protection and liberation of arrested and imprisoned com- 
rades, by which — for psychological reasons — the activities of such 
groups tcnd to he incrcasingiy monopolised. Tley have only an 
increasingiy indirect relation to thc ostensible political objects of 
the groups. Otherwise, since they are eswentially symbols of "the 
system”, other possible victims could be easily substituted for those 
actualiy chosen: another banker for the late Ponto, another indus 
trialist for the late Schleyer, victims of the 'Red Army Fraclion.' 
Moreover, in tbe case of suvh symbolic yictims, no specific political 
conseguence is expected to follow the action other Ihan w public 
assertilon of the presenve und power of the revolutionaries, anıl 
the presence of their cause, | 


* Thus the calculation that Aldo Mouro'k disappcarance mieht desiroy 
the chances of establishing a 'historic compmınise' betwcen the Denvw 
christian and Communist partics, of wbiçh he was said (o be the chul 
Demochritian champion, is one which wonid be made in Italy only bv 
professional top-level politicians or intellectuals steeped in the sori ul 
subileties which fill the columns of parliamentary juurnalism and .e 
of littlç interest to the muss of Italians, evcn when comprehensible iv 
them. 
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At this point there is a similarity betwcen *he old bandits and 
the new activists, though it underlines (he fundamential diflerence 
in their social contexts. In both cases 'the myih' is a primary ob- 
ject of the action. For the classical banılit it is ila own reward, for 
the neo-bandits its value lies in the supposed propagandist conse- 
gucnces, and in any case, by the nature of such illegal groups, it 
has to be a collective myth, the individuals usualiy remaining 
anonymous.” Yet in both cascs what we would today call 'pub- 
licity” ia of the essence. Witbout it bandits or groups would have 
no public existence. Yet the nature of public cxistencc is funda- 
mentally changed by the appeurunce of the mass media. The clas- 
sical bandits established their reputation by direct contact with 
thcir constituency and the grapevine of an olal şotiety, They en- 
tcred the primitive cguivalent of the mass smediu, bullads, chnp- 
books and thc like, only once they had established it. Some of those 
diycusscd in this book have never made the transition İron face- 
to-face and oral reputation to the wwider myth — e.g. (so far as one 
can teli), Mat€ Cosido in the Argentine Chaco. There is a late stage 
in the history of sociul banditry when something like modern mass 
media already catch and dillusc (hc bandit myth: probabiy in the 
Awstralia of Ned Kelly, the USA of Jesse James, possibiy in twen- 
tieth-century Sardinia (though the celebratal bundits of (hec region 
like Pasguale Tanteddu, in spite of their penchunt for publicity, 
acguired famc outside their region only through and among intel- 
lectuals), certainiy in the era of Bonnie and Ciyde. Still, celebrity 
in ihe media remaingd. by and large, an additional bonus on top 
of the just reward of bandit fame. 

Today the mediu are overwhelmingiy the dominant, perhaps the 
only, ctcators of the myth. Woreovcr, they havc the power t0 give 
instant and, in the right circumstances, worldwide exposure such 
a no previous era of history could possess. (Warhol's utopia Of 
a moments 'celebritv' for every citizen could not have been for- 
mulated in a non-media world.) The media-created myth may 
have (hc drawback of bulilt-in impermanence, being the creution 
ol an economy genred to disposable souls as well as to disposable 


* lt is nlmeost invarinbiy tbe authorities or oppornents of thc kroup who 
put names to anonymouş actions — e.g,, Who personaliscd the Red Army 
Fraction' as the 'Baader-Mcinhof gang. How far the nnmelem propile 
(hus given names get Satisfaction from their publiç reputation w ante, 
guession. 
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beer cans, but this can be offset by rcpcating (hc actions which 
ensure median exposure, İn this respecl the traditional bandit tor- 
toise may actualiy beat (he electric hare of his successors. Nobody 
ever asks “Whatever happened to lesse James?" Many, even toduy, 
have to be reminded who Patty Hearst was, Nevertheless, the Syın- 
bionese Liberation Army established its bricf celebrity with a specd 
and on a scak which, while it lasted, far surpassed that of the live 
Jesse James. 

Thc political imagc and cffcctiveness of neo-Robin Iloods is 
thereföre acbieved not (hrougb their actions as such, bur through 
their success in making headlines, and they arc planncd primarily 
to achieve this object. Hence (he paradox (hal some of the actions 
by which the classical bandit would expect (6 build his myih are 
those which his successors prefer not “o advertise, because they 
would crcate the wrong image (e.p., that of the criminal as distinci 
from the political militant). The bulk of the ransom-kidnappings 
and bank robberieş by which militants accumulate the often very 
yubstantial funds for their, under present circumstances, often very 
expensive mode of operation, almost certainly rcmâin anonymous 
and indislinguishable (rom any olber professional rokberies or 
kidnappings, in spite of the publicity value of attacks on the rich. 
Few 'expropriations' are advettinel as (he work of such groups, 
unless specific political points can be made by doing sv - e.g,, the 
revelation of shady dealings by prominent depositors. (Ihe Tu 


* Genuinely popular activis may not entirely resist the Rooir Hool 
in$tinct even Ülen, but, as it were, privately. Thus a working-clas: mil;- 
tant, retirning from 2 bank-raid to an illegal 'safc bowsc': "Just in 
front of the apanment ... there's this beagar with bis bat in his hand 
and asks me, have I got money. “Man, I say 'havelgoti'!' So | pout 
all the small change in his hat, there's so much it spills on the street, 
and :hat guy, alt he can sav is 'A lona life to you, you're the best man 
in the world,” and İ say to him 'Man, I'm baving u gvod üme. Lile 
simple, ali you have to do iz be in (he right place at the right time. I've 
just been lucky that way, now it's happcning to vou, take it casy.' And 
then | walk on.” (Bommi Bauman, Mie Alles Anfing, Munich, 1975, 
p. 109). Ibis book, stiongiy eriticul vi (he Red Army Fraction, is 
yaluable guide in the raock- blucs- and hash-conditioned subçulture of 
declasscd and marginal youth out of which something not dissimilar tw 
an old anarchist-bohemian miliecu can gıvw. But Buumann is uniypica! 
of the Weat Gerinun 'urhan güerilla' scene and, as his bock shows, 
knoaws himself to be untypical 
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pamaros in Uruguay were skilled in thus 'poliricising” bank-raids 
while distracting attention from the aclurl çanlent of the action, 
which was robbery.) 

Conversely, the actions which win maximum medir publicily 
may be actions dirccted against 'enemics of the people” who might 
be recognized as such by (he constituency to which the activists 
seek to appeal, ns any bank was likely to be among Okie and 
Arkie dirt farmers during depressions, thougb it :s not clear how 
far such gut appeals are still powerful today. The name of Wil 
lam Randolph Hearst, u target of the SLA, may still produce a 
frisson among an older generation of US radicals and perhaps in- 
tellectual movie buffs, but the fact that Ponto was a prominent 
banker and Scbleyer a representative spokesnlan of industrial capi- 
lal almost certainly did not gain the Red Army Fraction any syra- 
pathy in West Germany except among the very restricted circles 
who ulrendy sympathised with such smali-group armed action. 
Perhaps the atıneks on policemen may still achleve some such 
effect. However, hendlines may egually weli be achieved by attacks 
on entirely neutral or uninvolved persons — athletcs during the 
Munich Olympics of 1972 or drinkers at English pubs killed by 
IRA bombs — or against persons who, while regardcd as suitabic 
targeots for esotlcrik group purposes (e.g. polivr informers) are 
merciy John Does for the remainder of tlie population. And vo ihe 
extent that the açtual targets of action thus become incidenini and 
arbitrarv casunalties in someone else's war, the similarity belween 
old and new 'social banditry' is attenuatcd, All that rcmains is the 
demonstration that small groups of nameless outlaws, known only 
by abstract or mewningless titles or initiaiş, arc chalicnging the 
official structures of power and law. 

It isnol part of the purpose of this book to consider the political 
cflcctivcness or to assess the theoretical and other justificatlons 
which have been put forward tor the current rcvival of individual 
and small-group armedi aclions. My object here is simpiy to note 
the similaritiles and differences betwcen them and “social banditry' 
and their relation to its tradition, heritage and mode of action. 
Therc is some relation, though only one or two of (he groups of 


* These obsorvations naturalliy do not apply to movements which canı 
be properiv described as urban or rural populariy based güerrilla movc- 
meots such as, e.g., the Provinivnsl TRA in the Catholic areas of Ulster. 
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this kind, in gencral (except the neo-anarchist*) those furthesi 
removed from tbe most influential orthodoxies of revolutionary 
idevlogy, siruteyy and oryanisation, show any marked characteris- 
tics of neo-primitivism. For the purposes of this study of classical 
social banditry, the relatiton is marginal, perhaps tangential. The 
exploration of these phenomena may be İcft to students of capi- 
talist society in the late twenticth century. On the other hand he 
direci continustion of the myths and traditionş of classical social 
banditry in thc modern industrial world is relevant to the purpose 
of this book. 

In some ways, it iş still alive, In the late 1970s an enthusiastic 
and mililant Meaxican render of 1hiş authors Prinitive Rebels, 
whose chapler on bandilry has been enpanded into the present 
book, encouraged the activists of a pcasant movement in the North- 
east of that country to read that work. | refrain from speculating 
what his object was. The militants of the Campamiento İlerra y 
Libertad thought, perhaps not unnaturaliy, that the book was hard 
going. They did not understand much of it, and they could nor 
scc tbc point of much of what they rcad. But there was one part 
of it (hey did understand and that made sense to (hem: the part 
about social bandits. I mention this tribute from an unexp&cted 
and unintendesdi public not only hecause it is the sort of experience 
which makes an author feel good, but because the inhabitants of the 
Huasteca Potosina region may be regarded as a gualified, com- 
petent, and no doubi, in the past, an expericaced body of critiçs 
and commentators on the subject, It docs not prove ıhat the anal- 
ysis put forward in Bandirs is right. But it may give rcaders of ıhc 
book some coafidence that it iş more than an exercise in anliguar- 
ianism or in academic speculation, Robin Hood, even in his most 
(raditijonal forms, stili means something in (oday's world, to people 
like these Mezican peasants. There are many of them. And they 
should know. 


June 1980 E. J. HOBSBAWM 


$*le is worth observina (hat there appears to be virtualliy no dircct 
and historical continuity betwecn such neo-anarcbist gfoups and tie 
tiny suryivals of the old anarıdisin te be İvund anywbese by 1968. 
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For ıTaLy, whose bandit!ti were long the most famowş in litcra- 
ture and art, thc monograpbic literature is large; vt. ihe 18-pagc 
bibliography in F. Ferracuti, R. Lazzari, M. Wolfgang, Violence in 
Sardinia, Rome, 1970, which deals with only one region. F, Mol- 
fee, Sforia del brigantaggio dopo "'Unltd, Milan, 1964 esp. pa:t 
I chapter 3; Enzo d'Alessandro, Brigantaggio e mafia in Sicilta, 
Messina and Florence, 1959; and Gactano Cingari, Brigantagyiw 
proprietari e contadini nel Sud (1799--1900), Reggio, Calabria, 1976, 
are to be recommended. About 60 pages of the last work deal with 
the Calabrian bandit Musolino. The Relazione della commissione 
parlameniare d'inchiesta sul fenomeno della majın, 3 vols., Rome, 
1973, contains an immense amount of (confused) information 
about Giultano. 

For SPAM: Juan Regla Campistol and Joan Fuster, El handa 
lerisme catalâ Barcelona, 1962-3, and C. Bernaldo de Ouiros, Juis 
Ardila, E! Bandolerişme Andaluz, 1933, repr. Madrid 1978, are usc- 
ful. The last book, expanded as Bi Randolerismo en Espana y 
Mexico, Mexico, 1959, has to serve for Mexico. 

İn LATIN AMERİCA, Peru and Brazil are especialiy weli-supplicd. 
For (he former, E. Lopez Albujar, Los caballeros del deliio, Liu, 
1934 — sec also the same author's Cuenfos Andinos (variouş edi- 
tlons) — J. Varallanes, Bandoleros en el Peru, Lima, 1937, and the 
more esoteri; studies by policemen and soldicrs, some of them 
mentioned in my footnotecs, are bard to find, like most Peruviun 
publications, For the la&ecr Maria Isaura Pereira de Omeiroz, Os 
Cangaçeiros, les bandits d'honneur bresiliens, Paris, 1968; Amaury 
de Souza, “The Cangaço amli the politica of violence in North- 
castern Brazıl' in R.Chilcothe ed., Profes! and Resistance in Angola 
and Brazil, Berkeley and L.A., 1972; and Linda Lewin, “The oli. 
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garchical İimitations of social banditry in Brazil', Pasr & Present 
82, 1979, will serve as introductions. 

EAST EUROPEAN banditry is discussed comparatively in 1. Râc,, 
Couches militaires Issues de la pavsannerie libre en Ewrope orten- 
tale du guinzidme gu dix-sepıldğme sidcles, Debreczen, 1964. For 
Russia, Denise Eeçckhoutc, 'Lcs brigands en Russie du dix-septidme 
au dix-neuviğme sidcle', Rev. 4'Hist. Mod. et Contemp. 2, 1965, 
pp. 161-202. Philip Longworıh, 7he Cossacks, London, 1969, dis- 
Cusses a subject not unconnected with banditry. For Bulgaria, the 
old but invaluable Georg Rosen, Die Balkan-Haiduken, Leipzig, 
1878, and B. 'Isvetkova, 'Mouvements anti-föodaux dans les terres 
bulgares .. . de seiziğme au dix-huitidğme siğcles', in Erwdes His- 
forigues, Sofia, 1965; for Bosnia, A. V. Schwciger-Lerchenfeld, 
Bosnien, Vienna, 1878; for Serbia, G. Castellan, Va vie guotidienne 
en Serbie gu sewil de l'independence, Paris, 1967. For Carpatho- 
Ukraine, Ivan Olbracht's ruporlage Berge und Jalhırhunderte, E. 
Berlin, 1952, the raw material for his wonderful novel (see below). 
For Grcece the main experta appear to be Dennis Skiotis (cf. 
'From Bandit to Pasha: The first steps in the rise to powcr of Ali 
of Tepeler, Journ. Middle Lastern Studies 2, 1971, pp. 219-244) 
and S. D. Asdrachas (cf. 'Ouelgues aspecis du banditisme social en 
Grdce au XVille sidcle' Erudes Balkanlgues, Sofia 4, 1972, pp. 
97-112). Readers should be warned that no adeguate study of 
cast-Buropcan banditry is possible witboul a knowledge of the 
local langvages, which (he present author lacks. 

For AsıAN banditry Jean Chesneaux, Les socift€s secrdtes chi- 
noises, Paris, 1965, has a chapter on the subject; cc also K. C. 
Hsiao, Rural China, Seattle, 1960. Sartono Kartodirdjo, The Peas- 
ant Revolt of Banten in 1888, Leiden, 1966, and P. M. van Wulfi. 
ten-Palthe, Psychological Aspecis of ihe Indonesian Problem, 
Leiden, 1949, deal with Java. R. V. Russell 7he Tribev and Castes 
of Central India, 4 vols., London, 1916. may serve as a specimen 
for the most accessible svürues on duvoity. Amy Carmichacli, Raj, 
Brigand Chiej: the irue story of an Indian Robin Hood driven by 
perseculton io dacoüy: an account of his life of darine, feaıs of 
strengih, escapes and tortures, his robbery of the rich and gen- 
erosiiy to thepoor... etc. London, 1927, is recommended, not 
İcast to admirers of S. J. Perelman, as the only book about a bun- 
dit with prefaces by threc Episcopalian bishops and a member of 
the 1924 Mounı Everest expedition (“a true story about a real 
sportsman — here it is”). In fairness, Duvid Arnold, 'Dacoity and 
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rural crime in Madras 1860-1940, Journ. Pens. Siudies, VIW/2, 
1979, pp. 140-167, argues that “Hobsbawım's remarks about South 
Asia are unforlunate and mislcading”, 

As for banditry in the developed couatrics in the past, the Robin 
Hood problem is disvused in Past & Present, numbers 14, 18, 19, 
1958-61, in Maurice Keen, The Outlaws of Medieval Legend. 
London, 196), and more recentiy J. R. Maddicott, 'The birth and 
sellings of the Ballads of Robin Hood, English Hist. Rev. 93, 1978, 
pp. 276—299). Serious work on highwaymen has hardiy begun. 
For France, the fullest work on Manadrin, by P. Funek-Brcntlano, 
Paris, 1908, shows no insight, For Germany, Carsten Küther, 
Râuber und Günner in Dewischland: das orçarisierte Bandenwesen 
im 18. und jrühen 19. Jahrhundert, Göttingen, 1976, is interesting 
and has a good bihliograplıy. Paul Huggper, Sozialrebellen und 
Rechrsbrecher in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1976, dcals with the un- 
expectcd subject of possible social bandilry in Switzerland. On 
Australian bushranging. John McOuilton, The Kelly Ourbreak 
1878 1880, Melbourne, 1979, seems the fullest ucwunt. 

OT the larpe NORTH AMERICAN literature, we need only mention 
William Setile, Jesse James Was His Name, Columbir, Missouri, 
1966 — a full biograpby; Richard Maxwell Brown, S/rain of Vio- 
lence: Historical Siudics of American Violence and Vigilantism, 
New York, 1977; James R. Green, Grass-Roors Soclalism: Radical 
Movemeni$ in she Southwesi, 1895 -1943; Baton Rouge, 1978; and 
Kent L. Stcckmesser, 'Robin Hood und thc Amcrican Outlaw", 
Jourmm. Amer, Folklore, 79, 1966, wbich provides a basis for com- 
par)sOns. 

The literature on the Jatter-day transformations and imitations 
of banditry JS spurse or poor, cspccialiy s0 far as 'terrorists” and 
*expropriators” are concerocd. Some titles arc mentioned in the 
Postscript. Interesting introductions to the İumpen' underworld of 
industrial/urban society are Charles Van Onsclen, * “The Regiment 
of the Hills”; South Africa's Iinnpenproletarian Army 1890- 
1912, Pasr & Present 80, 1978, pp. 91—121, and Jerry White, 
“Campbell Bunk, A Lumpen Conımwnity in Tondon between the 
Wars, History Workshop Journal 8, 1979, pp. 1 49. 


We are fortunale to posses3 several biographies, autobiographies 
and docürenlary novels about or by bandits. Panayot Hitov” 
memoirs are in (5. Rosen, op. cit M, L. Guzman, Memorias de 
Pancho Villa, Mexico, nutnervus editions, arc traoslatcd con brio 
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as The Memoirs of Pancho Villa, Austin, 1965. Alberto Carrillo 
Ramirez, Luis Pardo 'El Gran Bandido', vida y hechos de! famosa 
bandolero chigulano gue acaparâ la atencion publica deranic varios 
aRos, Lima, 1970, deals with the classical 'noble bandit" of Peru, 
anıl conisins numerous anecdotes and ballads, F. Cascella, / brf- 
gantaşgio, ricerche sociologiche e aniropologiche, Avecrsa, 17, 
includes an autobiography of Crocco; E. Morscilo and 5. De 
Sanctis, Biografa di un bandito: Ginseppe Musolino, Milan, n.d., 
iş another of the producıs of the same school of Jtalian criminol- 
ogy. There are various lives and reminiycenceş ol Sardinian ban- 
dits, cf. the bibliography cited above. Estacio de Tümü, O #munde 
esiranha das cangaçciros, Salvador-Bahin, 1965, contains substan- 
Gal memwirs by Angelo Royue; M.I. P. de Ouciroz, op. cit., other 
frst-hand statements by Brazilian bandits. Though some of ihcse 
sourcek are virtualiy unobtainable, thcy are mentioned here, be- 
cause bandits are seldom heard speaking in thcir own voices. Güvin 
Maxwell, God Proteci Me from My Friends, Pan, 1957, is about 
Giuliano, 

Among the numcrous bandit novels, by far the best | know iy 
Der Râuber Nikola Schuhaj, East Berlin, 1953, Geıman trans. from 
the Czech. Other revealing novels — among the many on this topic 
— sre Yashar Kemal, Mehmed My Hawk, London, 1901, un 
introduction to Turkish banditry, and the famous Shui Hu Chuan 
(Water Margin Novel), translated by Pcarl Buck as 4N Men Are 
Brothers, New York, 1937, essential reading for Chinese bundiley, 
E. Abouts Le Rol des Montaenes is a discnchantcd picture Ol post 
liberation Greek brigandage; Walter Scott's Rob Roy (wiih a use. 
ful historical introducton) is much less misleading aboul ila anb 
ject (han (he süne atlhor's Zvanhoe is bow Robin Hood. 


Bandits have been the subjects of numcrous films. None Of (hen 
has value as a historical source, but at İcast two add grentiy (6 oi 
understanding of the bandit environment: V. dc Seta'a Hani adl 
Orgosolo and Francesco Rosi's masterly Salvarore Gimllano 


It is impossible to study thc songs of banditrv unlesa öne sele 
east-European languages, but G. Rosen, op. cir, A. Dozon, Chan 
sons populaires bulgares inddites, Paris, 1875, and Adolf Sirana?, 
Bulyarische Volkadichtang, Vienna-l eipzip, 1895, give we tenaonable 
selection of haiduk ballads. For Greece, scc John Mappulay, Greek 
Historical Folksongs: The Klephtic Balladls in Relanon tw Cireçk 
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History, Chicago, 1968. What linguistiç ignorance debars us from 
may be indicated by the English summary of 7. Horak and K. Pliçka, 
Zbojnicke piesne slovenskoko Vudu, Bratislava, 1963, which çon- 
tains 700 songs about bandits, all from Slovakia. Therc are now 
some studtes of the bandit legend: Joan Fıster, op. cit., vol LI, 
for Catalonia, R. Daus, Der epische Zyklur der Cangaçeiros in der 
Volkspoesie Nordostbrasiliens, Berlin, t969, and Julio Caro Ra- 
roja, Ensayo sobre la Leteratura de Cordel, Madrid, 1969, esp. chap. 
13. The last book also contains important data and reflections on 
the bandit phenomenon in Spain, 
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